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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
have been changed 


Priceless 

It is significant and paradoxical that 
Richard Price’s interesting two-page 
polemic against Marxist organisa¬ 
tion should appear in the Weekly 
Worker, a paper whose purpose is 
precisely to organise revolutionar¬ 
ies (‘Another Marxism is possible’, 
November 16). 

The very existence of the paper is 
the product of Marxist organisation, 
demonstrating its immense value and 
the collective strength it brings. All 
the hard work and fundraising that 
sustain our paper is shown to be price¬ 
less when vital debate, such as com¬ 
rade Price’s piece, is facilitated. 

It goes without saying that the pur¬ 
pose of debate between revolutionar¬ 
ies is to forge programmatic unity and 
construct the organisation of commu¬ 
nists, so that the disparate and some¬ 
times conflicting efforts of individuals 
and groups can be made effective. 
How strange, then, that comrade Price 
not only opposes the independent 
organisation of Marxists, but seeks to 
limittheir fieldofactivity totheLabour 
Party, “within the constituency par¬ 
ties, the trade unions and other affili¬ 
ated bodies”, and to reduce their aims 
to a desperate attempt to “save what 
remains of the party of labour” from 
rightwing destruction. 

For Marxists, it should be axio¬ 
matic that we organise within all 
spheres of society, and that our col¬ 
lective actions in any particular area 
- such as within Labour - should be 
conducted as a part of the struggle 
as a whole, a part that must be sub¬ 
ordinate to the whole. 

What comrade Price displays is 
Labour Party sectarianism. And 
since he starts and ends with his 
own fetish that struggle outside 
Labour is irrelevant, he makes Hie 
mistake of attributing to Mike Mac- 
nairand the CPGB the opposite idea, 
that struggle within Labour is irrele¬ 
vant. This makes our support for the 
John McDonnell campaign irrational 
or, for comrade Price, incomprehen¬ 
sible. Likewise, he finds it inconsist¬ 
ent that comrade Macnair regards 
the 1901 decision of the Social Dem¬ 
ocratic Federation to pull out of the 
Labour Representation Committee, 
separating the Marxists from the 
mass, as a sectarian mistake. Work¬ 
ing within Labour, comrade Price 
assumes, is incompatible with or¬ 
ganising Marxists. 


Accusing us of wanting “an avow¬ 
edly revolutionary party ... outside” 
Labour, comrade Price implicitly pre¬ 
fers to present a covert, sugared Marx¬ 
ism, and that only within Labour. He 
charges comrade Macnair with want¬ 
ing to influence the Labour Party 
“only from outside”. 

On the contrary, the Labour left is a 
vital area of struggle, and we must 
strive to organise Marxists within La¬ 
bour just as much as outside it But 
those who are Labour Party members 
should operate not as isolated individ¬ 
uals or competing groups, but, as in 
every sphere of political work, as or¬ 
ganised Marxists. 

Stan Keable 
London 

No to party 

The whole mess described by Jack 
Conrad actually points to the need for 
Marxists to build around a united 
front, and not a party at this point: 
certainly not inside any social demo¬ 
crat husk of a ‘bourgeois workers’ 
party’ either, whatever the enticement 
to support the latest pro-Labour Par¬ 
ty hype-ola (‘Programmatic masks 
and transitional fleas’, November 16). 

The united front is where disparate 
Marxist tendencies can interface with 
that mythical ‘left of the Labour Par¬ 
ty’ - not to mention all those liberal 
petty bourgeois forces outside La¬ 
bour, which the working class will 
need to influence in their struggle to 
gain class hegemony in advance of the 
social revolution. Indeed, the united 
front will be where this ideological 
mess we’ve inherited can finally be 
sorted out: because a united front, by 
definition, can only be built around 
wbatcan he commonly agreed to - and 
no more. United fronts, in fact, tell you 
to park your ideological baggage at 
the gate. And that’s the prerequisite 
for basic agreement, isn’t it? 

Finally, the united front is where all 
the practical issues and struggles can 
and will actually be organised - since 
the whole point and essence of a com¬ 
monly agreed-to programme is prac¬ 
tical, immediate goals. 

So forget a Marxist party of harpies 
and gargoyles for now: build the unit¬ 
ed front first. And remember that eve¬ 
rything - and the key - is in the 
process itself. 

Komrad Grok 
email 

Thrilled 

I was surprised to read recently in 
your esteemed organ that the Alliance 
for Workers’ Liberty thinks that the 


1945-51 Labour government of Clem¬ 
ent Attlee was a workers’government 
While Socialist Appeal certainly 
does apply the moniker of‘real Labour 
government’ to post-war reformism, I 
have struggled to find any evidence 
that this is the attitude of the AWL, or 
indeed any of its members. 

I must admit my own softness on this 
question. I did after all, once state in 
an article on post-1945 Labourism in 
the pages of Solidarity that “we can’t 
expect ‘socialism from above’ - but that 
doesn’t mean that every element which 
constitutes the Labour Party is neces¬ 
sarily unable to be involved in a real 
workers’ government”. 

I am sure that rather than engaging 
with the existing organisations of the 
working class and labour movement, 
the CPGB will find success in ‘re- 
groupment’ with a handful of its sym¬ 
pathisers in the Campaign for a 
Marxist Party. This marked an impor¬ 
tant event, which fully deserved the 
ownership of the majority of pages in 
your November 9 issue, and indeed 
the exciting front page. The working 
class will be thrilled! 

David Broder 
AWL 

Poetry, please 

The Campaign for aMarxist Party was 
founded a fortnight ago and Peter 
Burton is already asking for detailed 
policies for this and that (Letters, 
November 16). Give it another fort¬ 
night and he will want to see our plans 
for the seizure of state power! 

In my opinion, Peter has the wrong 
approach. The campaign is supposed 
to be exactly what it states on the la¬ 
bel: a campaign, a process; nota small 
group of gurus with the tablets of 
stone and the magic ingredient X, 
spraying out pearls of wisdom and 
orders to the masses. 

We decided to use a democratic 
process to come to our programme 
and to commit ourselves to the use of 
the Marxist method to analyse glo¬ 
balisation and its effects on the work¬ 
ing class, and to decide what society 
would be like under socialism. This 
may seem an obvious course of ac¬ 
tion, but it is, in my experience, some¬ 
thing new on the left. 

We are appealing for Marxists to 
participate in the process of formulat¬ 
ing a programme, not to wait like con¬ 
sumers in their armchairs to be toldby 
‘the leaders’ what to think and do. 

I am certain that Peter Burton has a 
creative contribution to make. As a 
well-known poet he could surely use 
his skills to write a campaign rap song 
or anthem that with some drum-and- 
bass backing could open up a path to 
young workers. This is the sort of 
approach we want 

Ask not what the party can do for 
me but what can I do for the party! 
DaveSpencer 
Coventry 

Never mind 

May I suggest a recruiting slogan for 
the Campaignfor a Marxist Party, per¬ 
haps best unveiled at the next Social¬ 
ist Workers Party Marxism event: 
‘Never mind the Marxism, here’s the 
revolution! ’ 

Len Trotter 
email 

Loving memory 

The SWP has a short memory. If you 
are gping to lie, it’s best not to do it so 
stupidly. 

The SWP website claims that Re¬ 
spect’s Organising for Fighting Un¬ 
ions conference was the “largest 
gathering of rank-and-file trade union¬ 
ists since the 1980s”, with 900 present 
(www.swp.org.uk). 

But hold on a moment Look at its 


report of a Socialist Alliance trade 
union conference four years ago, 
claiming more than a thousand in at¬ 
tendance ( Socialist Worker March 23 
2002). That was described as the “big¬ 
gest conference of rank-and-file trade 
unionists for two decades”. 

Don’t you just love them! 
Cameron Richards 
email 

PCSU 

adventurism 

You would never guess from Lee 
Rock’s criticisms of PCSU general 
secretary Mark Serwotka that Lee’s 
Socialist Caucus (SC) initiated the 
campaign to back Mark for general 
secretary in the first place, when the 
dominant Socialist Party pessimistical¬ 
ly backed a Blairite candidate initially 
(‘PCSUleftsplit’, November 16).You 
would also never guess that the SC 
AGM vote to leave Left Unity (LU) 
was only won by 15 votes to 14 and 
that, apparently, only six comrades 
have actually left. 

Lee is right that the SP stiflingly 
dominates the NEC and LU, and has 
disgracefully appointed many of its 
members as full-timeunion profession¬ 
als in the P CSU. He is also correct that 
the PCSU leadership prematurely set¬ 
tled for a divisive two-tier pensions 
scheme and should have held out longer. 

However, Lee’s anger at what he 
feels is the NEC’s failure to mount 
sufficient action against the civil serv¬ 
ice job losses is undennined by his 
own estimate of PCSU industrial ac¬ 
tion as “hardly a sign of huge levels 
of militancy”. 

To leave LU is one thing. To stand 
an alternative electoral slate that 
would split the left vote and allow the 
right wing to regain control is quite 
another. Any analysis of the voting 
figures of the PCSU 2006 NEC elec¬ 
tions will show that, even though the 
right had split into two groups, ‘4 the 
members’ achieved two seats on the 
NEC and were only 2,000 votes away 
from getting many more. 

Lee did not consult independent 
lefts (such as myself) before asking SC 
to split from LU. Five independents I 
have spoken to who work in the depart¬ 
ment for constitutional affairs (EXTA) 
are all appalled at the split (as are the 
SC members within DCA) and will not 
stand on Lee’s alternative slate. 

Typically, LU NEC candidates re¬ 
ceive 110 branch nominations against 
just six for the rightwing ‘4 the mem¬ 
bers’, yet only just win Where is the 
realistic, honest evidence that an al¬ 
ternative left slate has any chance of 
succeeding rather than disastrously 
splitting the left vote? 

If the right wing regains control of 
the PCSU NEC, will there be any cam¬ 
paign against job losses at all? In fact, 
there would be even more job losses. 
To lose aleft NEC would he a setback 
for the wider trade union movement, 
not just the PCSU. 

I well understand Lee’s frustration 
with SP domination, but I do not sup¬ 
port impatient adventurism presented 
as principled tactics. 

Lee and 14 other Socialist Caucus 
members think they have a mandate to 
take action that affects 320,000-plus 
PCSU members against the vote of 14 
other SC members at a poorly attended 
SC AGM and with no soundings taken 
of what other anti-SP left independents 
thought about such an important 
move. I have made the following alter¬ 
native electoral suggestion to Lee that 
he has yet to reply to. 

He could agree to stand a slate that 
has two-thirds official LU candidates 
on it and 10 SC/independent left can¬ 
didates. If this lost we would still have 
a majority leftNECinpower. If it won, 
we would have a left NEC in control 
but with more SC people on it than 


ever before. A win-win solution. 

There is still time to avert the disas¬ 
ter of standing Lee’s alternative non- 
LU NEC slate. Lee and his supporters 
will become social pariahs among the 
left if he insists on pursuing this ad¬ 
venture. That would be a shame. Lee 
-please reconsider. 

DaveVincent 

email 

All and sundry 

VN Gelis writes: “The RMT, accord¬ 
ing to Bob Crow, is trying to respond 
to these pressures [globalism] by pre¬ 
serving its structures intact and not 
allowing a free-for-all interns ofjobs 
to all and sundry, as has happened on 
the buses” (Letters, November 16). 
One might wonder what he was refer¬ 
ring to, if one did not know the partic¬ 
ular orientation of the comrade. 

He believes that immigration con¬ 
trols should be rigorously enforced to 
preserve the jobs of ‘native’ workers 
in Greece, Britain and all other imperi¬ 
alist countries. I am a Metro line bus- 
workers’TGWUshopstewardand my 
first task on getting elected last year 
was to defend Somalian and other 
African, Middle Eastern, eastern Eu¬ 
ropean and particularly Polish bus 
drivers against racist, anti-immigrant 
attacks that sought to preserve the 
cosy relationship the old T&G lead¬ 
ership had with management. 

These divide-and-rule tactics were 
rampant on the buses following the 
defeats of the early 1990s. However, 
neither my own garage, Thorpes in 
Perivale, or the Armchair garage in 
Brentford are part of this dispute be¬ 
cause we will not come under Metro¬ 
line terms and conditions until 
January. I am proud to say that the 
epoch of company unionism is now 
finishing. Metroline is led by militant 
trade unionists who stopped work on 
Tuesday November 14 for the first 
time in 14 years and will strike again 
later in November. 

Any hint of racism from any one of 
us would be absolutely fatal in such a 
workforce, which is more than 50% 
muslim in some garages. We welcome 
“all and sundry”, no matter what race, 
religion, colour or creed, because we 
are principled trade unionists. From 
someone who claims to be a Trotsky¬ 
ist internationalist, I find VN Gelis’s 
remarks exceedingly offensive. 

Gerry Downing 
email 

World scale 

The globalism referred to by VN Gelis 
is simply imperialism, unbridled in the 
wake of the collapse of the Soviet Un¬ 
ion. In other words, international impe¬ 
rialist metastasis. I would refer readers 
to Lenin’s Imperialism, the highest 
stage of capitalism for a prophetic anal¬ 
ysis of what is happening today. 

Never before in history has the con¬ 
cept of world socialist revolution been 
more realisable as it is in this period, 
for it is strikingly clear that the solu¬ 
tion to the globalisation of capitalism 
lies in the globalisation of socialism. 
That is, socialist revolution needs to 
occur on a world scale. 

The globalisation of capitalism isn’t 
simply some unpleasant phenomenon 
that is going to pass. Barring the con¬ 
scious intervention of the working 
class, it is here to stay, for that’s what 
the imperialists have been struggling 
to achieve for a hundred years. This 
has always been the strategic goal of 
the capitalist class. 

Michael Little 
Seattle 

Discrimination 

Government e fforts to move people off 
benefit and into work risk failure un¬ 
less employers get more support to 
recruit and retain staff with mental 



Break through 


T here was a little bit of a spurt in 
donations this week, boosted 
by a gpod number of standing or¬ 
ders paid directly into the Weekly 
Worker account - £60 from JS, £25 
from LP, £15 from SWS and £10 
each from BE and AP. 

Of course, I am always extolling 
the virtue of such regular pay¬ 
ments and I hope more comrades 
will commit themselves in thisway 
- this fonn of guarantee gives our 
fighting fund the kind of solid foun¬ 
dation it needs. 

There were also a number of gifts 
inmy mailbag: thankyou, comrades 
PT (£20), MV (£20) and LJ (£10). 
And thanks also to two readers who 
threw in a bit extra with their sub¬ 
scriptions - BW (£2) and PR, who 
provided a very generous £25. 

All in all, then, an excellent week, 


with £197 coming in, taking our 
November total to £352, so we are 
now within striking distance of our 
£500 target, with a week to go. 

Over the last seven days we had 
21,982 visitors to our website, who, 
of course, read our paper without 
charge. Every week I appeal to their 
better nature and ask them to con¬ 
tribute to our fund, which they can 
do online using our PayPal facili¬ 
ty. Well, there were no takers last 
week, but, ever hopeful, I am ap¬ 
pealing once again for some online 
donations. 

Help us break right through that 
£500 barrier! • 

Robbie Rix 

Ask for a bankers older form, 
or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 
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health problems. This is the result of a 
new survey for the Disability Rights 
Commission. 

The poll, by NOP, of small and medi¬ 
um businesses found that two-thirds 
have no procedures in place for man¬ 
aging staff with mental health prob¬ 
lems. The survey also indicates that 
managers are more reluctant to make 
changes in the workplace for new staff 
with a mental health condition than for 
existing employees. 

One in four of the population will 
experience mental health problems 
during the ir lifetime. One million of the 
2.7 million people currently claiming 
sickness benefits have depression or 
other mental illness. I know from per¬ 
sonal experience that in spite of the 
Disability Discrimination Act, employ¬ 
ers in Cambridgeshire will not employ 
people with a history of mental illness. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Industrial news 

As Christmas approaches, 11 workers 
at the Scottish parliament face broken 
contracts and unemployment in the 
new year, courtesy of self-proclaimed 
champions of the Scottish working 
class Tommy Sheridan and Rosemary 
By me MSPs. 

The Industrial Workers of the World 
have taken no side between their new 
party, Solidarity, and the Scottish So¬ 
cialist Party. The MSPs are clearly en¬ 
titled to align themselves as they 
choose. What they are not entitled to 
do, however, is make their parliamen¬ 
tary staff pay the price. The SSP group 
of six MSPs originally employed 13 
workers, promisingthemworkunlil the 
next election in 2007 on wages paid 
from their pooled parliamentary allow¬ 
ances. Sheridan and Byrne have now 
withdrawn their support from this fund 
and, although two of the workers have 
switched employment to the new 
group, there is not enough money left 
to pay the remaining 11 for the rest of 
their contracts. 

They are therefore placed in an 
impossible position: forced to 
choose between having their em¬ 
ployment transferred to the new 
group against their will, or losing 
their jobs over a political split they 
did not precipitate. Meanwhile, 
Sheridan and Byrne now fund their 
parliamentary work with money taken 
straight from the pockets of the work¬ 
ers they themselves employed 

Five of the workers are members of 
the IWW, while others are members of 
the National Union of Journalists and, 
although both unions have written to 
Sheridan and Byrne on these workers’ 
behalf, so far neither have made any 
offer to honour their agreements. 

The four remaining SSP MSPs - in¬ 
cluding Rosie Kane and Carolyn Leck- 
ie, who are also members of the IWW 
- have expressed their full support for 
the workers whose future hangs in the 
balance, and are also attempting to in¬ 
tervene with Sheridan and Byrne, and 
the Scottish parliament itself, which 
facilitated the withdrawal of payments: 
but so far equally without result. 

The IWW has made it clear that it 
takes no interest in the political differ¬ 
ences between the MSPs: but is de¬ 
manding that it should not be resolved 
at the expense of the workers they col¬ 
lectively employed. This report has 
focused on Tommy Sheridan and Rose¬ 
mary Byrne because these are the MSPs 
who are withholding payment. Howev¬ 
er, the workers ’ claim is against them all: 
and it is difficult to avoid the observa¬ 
tion that any politician claiming to rep¬ 
resent working people would do well to 
first treat their own workers fairly. 
Mamy Neira 

Industrial Workers of the World 

Notoriety? 

S olidarity’s only asset. Tommy Sheridan, 
also happens to be its biggest liability. 
Most people in Scotland have heard of 


him, as you state, but to what extent is 
this celebrity and to what extent is it 
notoriety (‘Breakaway deeply divided 
from birth’, November 16)? 

Steve Kaczynski 

email 

Word games 

I have a problem with the views of Si¬ 
mon Wells (Letters, November 16). He 
is playing with words whilechildren are 
being mutilated and women raped in the 
name of a commercial transaction. 

If “we are all prostitutes” then aren’t 
we opposed to the exploitation of our¬ 
selves as workeis? Or are we to revel in 
our suffering in some sado-masochistic 
fantasy existence. Personally, I am at one 
with Andrea Dworkin on these matters. 
If it makes me bourgeois, I would rather 
he called that than a prostitute! 

David Morgan 
email 

Paternal istic 

JimPadmore appears to think that fas¬ 
cists should never be allowed a plat¬ 
form as a matter of principle (Letters, 
November 16). 

But surely this is a question of tac¬ 
tics - and we should adopt whatever 
tactic best serves the interest of our 
class. In some circumstances that may 
indeed mean using physical force to 
prevent the fascists speaking, but in 
others it may mean engaging them in 
debate - particularly if this will give us 
access to a mass audience. 

In general we want backward and 
reactionary ideas out in the open, 
where they can be shown up for what 
they are: workers can listen to the ar¬ 
guments and make their own minds up. 
We should have nothing to do with the 
paternalistic attitude of those who 
seem to think that the working class 
cannot handle contending ideas. 

The working class can only become 
the ruling class if it is able to discover 
the truth for itself. 

Simon Wells 
email 

Equals sign 

Phil Kent accuses me of his own sins: 
namely not listening to others (Letters, 
Novemberl6). 

Nowhere did I talk of “military de¬ 
feats” or “pogroms”. But what Phil 
does is once again counterpose the 
entirely hypothetical future op¬ 
pression of Israeli Jews to the ac¬ 
tual living situation of Palestinians 
today, who face daily pogroms. 
Once again the CPGB is drawing an 
equals sign between the oppressor 
and the oppressed. 

It is no accident that Phil talks of a 
unitary, democratic Palestine only be¬ 
ing achievable “after mutual trust and 
respect has been established”. What 
he implies is that the cause of the op¬ 
pression of the Palestinians is not the 
material interests ofl srae li Jews in col¬ 
onisation - the land, the water - and, 
of course, the superiority that goes 
with racism and its project for trans¬ 
fer. It is the fears of the settler at the 
reaction of the oppressed and that the 
latter will have to establish the ‘trust 
and respect’ of the Zionists if they 
want to progress. 

This is little different from the excus¬ 
es that the Israeli state gives for its lat¬ 
est terrorist outrage: ‘The Palestinians 
provoked it ’ It is strange that the Pal¬ 
estinians - the living oppressed - never 
say that they will not live with Israeli 
Jews until they get some respect and 
trust Just as black South Africans did 
not refuse to live in a single unitary state. 
Like Israel today it was the whites, both 
there and in Zimbabwe, who expressed 
their fears of being murdered by black 
savages in their sleep. 

Why does Phil Kent pose the argu¬ 
ment in this way? Because deep down 
he does not understand the reality of 
the situation in Israel or that of the 
Palestinians. Israelis are not physical¬ 


ly all settlers, but politically they are, 
in just the same way as the Ulster loy¬ 
alists have kept their settler identity for 
300-plus years. 

I do not possess a crystal ball, but I 
envisage thatacombinationofa number 
of factors, including the withdrawal of 
US backing, the rise of the Arab mass¬ 
es and also an internal weakening of 
Zionist society, will lead to the eventu¬ 
al crumbling of this siege state. What 
will not ensure the defeat of Zionism is 
the Israeli Jewish working class who 
are, unfortunately, privileged 

As far as Canada and Australia are 
concerned, yes, the indigenous peo¬ 
ple there, or some of them, survive, but 
there is no possibility of them chal¬ 
lenging the state. The Palestinians are 
one of the few examples of an indige¬ 
nous people refusing to give up their 
lands. That is why we should support 
them without any caveats and we 
should not be afraid to put forward a 
solution that envisages a non-racist 
society where privilege does not de¬ 
pend on ethnic or racial allegiance. 

As for Guy Maddox, Trotsky was no 
Zionist and always fought Zionism 
politically. He envisaged the possibil¬ 
ity of a Jewish state in Europe, not 
Palestine, where Jews did indeed con¬ 
stitute a significant national minority. 
As for Israel being “multiracial”, well, 
yes, I guess that’s right. In the same 
way that South Africa was. 

Tony Greenstein 
email 

Release Mansour 

On the morning of Sunday November 
19, Mansour Ossanlou, trade union 
president at the Vahed bus company 
Tehran, who had only been released 
from prison in August, was arrested by 
security forces and taken to an un¬ 
known location. 

The union at Vahed, a company that 
employs between 8,000 and 16,000 driv¬ 
ers and other workers in the greater 
Tehran area, organised two major 
strikes in December 2005 and January 
2006, causing gridlock in Tehran. Since 
the beginning union activists have 
been under surveillance. Repeatedly 
agents provocateurs of the islamic 
works committee and members of 
Khane Kargar (government-spon¬ 
sored workers’ organisation) have at¬ 
tacked the union offices with the help 
and participation of the police. 

On December 22 2005, a number of 
activists, including members of the 
executive committee and the chair, 
Mansour Ossanlou, were arrested and 
imprisoned. Following an internation¬ 
al campaign Ossanlou was released on 
bail in August 2006. 

Ossanlou’s arrest comes at a time 
when the islamic regime in Iran has 
launched a new wave of repression 
against labour activists, including 
those arrested in Saghez, accused of 
organising independent May Day 
celebrations. 

Although the islamic regime in Te¬ 
hran is using the threat of war and sanc¬ 
tions to increase repression, Ossanlou 
and Saghez labour activists such as 
Mahmoud Salehi and Borban Divargar 
are adamant in their opposition to im¬ 
perialism and war. 

In the words of Madadi, deputy pres¬ 
ident of the Vahed branch: “Our labour 
union does not regard anyone who 
propagates and prepares for war as its 
friends and allies. We reject strongly 
any military action against our coun¬ 
try and warn the workers against the 
threat of war and the need to stop such 
aggression.” Indeed Iran’s workers 
and their activists are the genuine anti 
war forces in our country. 

WorkersLeftUnitylran calls onall 
anti-capitalist groups, socialists, 
communists and trade unionists to 
call for the immediate and uncondi¬ 
tional release of Ossanlou and the 
withdrawal of all charges against 
Saghez labour activists. 

Workers Left Unity Iran 
etehadchap@yahoo.co.uk 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sundays, 5pm, Diorama Arts Centre (D2), 3 Euston Centre, London 
NW1 (Warren Street tube). 

November 26: ‘Dialectics: quantity and quality’, using Frederick 
Engels’s Anti-Diihrmg as a study guide. 

December 10: ‘Dialectics: negation of the negation’, using Frederick 
Engels’s Anti-Diihring as a study guide. 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Wednesdays, 6pm, Sheffield Student Union. 

November 29: ‘The Marxist method’, using VI Lenin’s Karl Marx 
as a study guide. 

December 6: ‘Value and surplus value’, using VI Lenin’s Karl Man 
as a study guide. 

Call Lee fordetails:07958447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Call Bob for details: 0 7816 4 80 6 79. 

For the right to learn English 

Friday November 24, 5pm: Meeting to protest against national 
policy to end free English classes for asylum-seekers, Square 
Centre, Alfred Street North, Nottingham NG3. 

Organised by Nottingham Refugee Network: Jasim (07877 489626); 
www.nottas.org.uk/nnrfl .htm. 

Don’t privatise the tube 

Saturday November 25 , 8.30am: Lobby London Labour Party 
conference, Stratford old town hall, 29 The Broadway, London El 5. 
12.30pm: Public meeting, East London Centre, Boardman House, 64 
The Broadway. Speakers include Bob Crow (RMT), Manuel Cortes 
(TSSA). Organised by RMT :0207529 8822 

Close down Campsfield 

Saturday November 25, 12 noon: Demonstration, Campsfield 
detention centre, main gates, Langford Lane, Kidlington, Oxford. 

Close all 174 detention centres in Europe! 

Campaign to Close Campsfield: bmackeith@aol.com;01865 558145. 

No more trust schools 

Saturday November 25, 11.30-3.30pm: Conference against 
academies and trust schools, University of London, Institute of 
Education, Bedford Way, London WC1: second national 
conference of Anti-Academies Alliance. 

Revolutionary History 

Saturday November 25, 5pm: Annual general meeting, Calthorpe 
Arms, Grays Inn Road London WC1. Speaker: Mike Jones on 
‘Pierre Broue and the Gennan Revolution’. 0208 80 6 5338. 

Reclaim the night 

Saturday November 25, 6pm: Women’s march against rape and male 
violence. Assemble Trafalgar Square for march to mixed rally, 
University of London Union, Malet Street, London WC1. 

Organised by London Feminist Network: 
fmn_mackay @yahoo. co .uk. 

Stop arming Israel 

Wednesday November 29, 3pm: Lobby of parliament, House of 
Commons, London SW1. Followed by public meeting 7pm, 
committee room 12, Westminster Palace. 

Called by Palestine Solidarity Campaign: 
info@palestinecampaignorg. 

Hope Not Hate 

Billy Bragg tour against the BNP, F riday December 1 to Sunday 
December 17: Concerts at York, Holmfirth, Burnley, Glasgow, Perth, 
Aberdeen, Hackney, Cambridge, Bristol, Birmingham, Reading and 
Brighton. In support of Searchlight, Unite Against Fascism, Love 
Music Hate Racism, Show Racism the Red Card the Leftfield at 
Glastonbury. Sponsored by Unison, GMB and Amicus. 

More details: Geoff Martin (0783 1 465 1 03). 

Reclaiming our rights 

Saturday December 2, 9.30am to 5.30pm: Conference to defend 
democratic rights, Graduate Centre, Libeskind Building, London 
Metropolitan University, Holloway Road London N7 (nearest tube: 
Holloway Road). Speakers include Gareth Peirce, Nafeez Ahmed, 

Brian Haw, Craig Murray, Mark Thomas. 

Organised by Human Rights and Social Justice Research Institute: 

Ian Waller (02 0 713 3 50 9 5); hrsj@londonmet.ac.uk. 

Close Brize Norton 

Saturday December 2, 12 noon: National demonstration, RAF Brize 
Norton, Carterton, Oxfordshire. All British troops are flown to Iraq 
and Afghanistan from Brize Norton, which is also used for 
refuelling by US military aircraft and deportation of failed Iraqi 
asylum-seekers. Organised by Stop the War Coalition. 

No pasaran 

Sunday December 3, 12 noon: Anti-fascist march. Assemble Myrtle 
Parade, Myrtle Street, Liverpool: 70th anniversary of Spanish 
revolutionary war. 

Organised by Larkin Society: macbhean@msncom. 

Campaign for a Marxist Parly 

Secretary: PO Box4053, Glasgow G449AQ. 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@y ahoo. co .uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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For too long the left has dismissed minimum-maximum programmes. Jack Conrad argues that as well as 
shortcomings, gaps and faults there is much that can positively be learnt from them 


A lmost without exception com¬ 
rades on the left pay tribute to 
the Manifesto of the Commu¬ 
nist Party, aka the 1848 Communist 
manifesto authored by Karl Marx and 
Frederick Engels. Revealingly, though 
not surprisingly, the elder statesman 
of the Socialist Workers Party, Chris 
Harman, writes glowingly about the 
Communist manifesto - but cannot 
bring himself to admit that this “pam¬ 
phlet” as he consistently, sneakily, 
guiltily calls it, is in fact a programme. 1 

As we have exhaustively shown, of 
course, the SWP is programmopho- 
bic. At least it fears, rejects and belit¬ 
tles the revolutionaiy programme. For 
a member to advocate that the SWP 
debate and agree a revolutionary pro¬ 
gramme is to risk being charged with 
being aCPGB agent and to court ex¬ 
pulsion. Meanwhile, John Rees, Lind¬ 
sey German and Michael Lavalette 
stand for Respect ona programme that 
stinks to high heaven of fudge, crass 
populism and unfufillable Keynesian 
nonsense. 

The Communist manifesto can also 
be described as a minimum-maximum 
programme. An anathema for those 
brought up on the so-called ‘transi¬ 
tional method’, derived from Leon 
Trotsky’s 1938 programme The death 
agony of capitalism and the tasks of 
the Fourth International (aka the 
Transitional programme'). For the in¬ 
nocent amongst our readers - and 
there are not a few of them - let me 
explain that the minimum-maximum 
programme is by definition transition¬ 
al. Fulfilling the minimum programme 
creates the conditions which enable 
the fulfilment of the maximum pro¬ 
gramme (though some minimum de¬ 
mands might well be fulfilled only 
after the socialist revolution, so there 
is a certain blurring). Nonetheless, the 
long and the short of the matter is that 
the minimum-maximum programme is 
about how we go about getting from 
A to B, or - put another way - from 
capitalism to communism. 

The problem with Trotsky’s Tran¬ 
sitional programme lies not in the 
term ‘transitional’. The problem with 
it is that it is not transitional. In actual 
fact in Marxist terms it marks retrogres¬ 
sion Itis aretreat to a Marxist version 
of Labourism, trade unionism, the 
putschism of Auguste Blanqui or the 
general strikism of Mikhail Bakunin 
and the anarchists. 

According to the Trotskyite com¬ 
rades, under what is pejoratively 
called ‘bourgeois democracy’ there is 
no need to bother ourselves with de¬ 
mands forextremedemocracy, a repub¬ 
lic or high constitutional politics. 
Understandable, though wrong, in 
1938 - Trotsky thought capitalism was 
in final and complete collapse. He 
thought that all that was necessary 
was to defend existing wages, condi¬ 
tions and rights. That spontaneous 
movement would lead to the clash of 
class against class and pose point 
blank the question of state power. 
Sheer idiocy, however, in 2006. 

Instead of high constitutional poli¬ 
tics and fighting for the principle of 
need, all that is needed to usher in the 
socialist dawn, at least according to 
these comrades, yes, basing them¬ 
selves on the 1938 method, is to en¬ 
courage trade union struggles and 
build broad anti-racist, peace and oth¬ 


er such so-called ‘united front’ cam¬ 
paigns. At a certain point this is sup¬ 
posed to lead to the general strike, 
revolution or social chaos - through 
which a determined minority can seize 
power in the name of the majority. 

Behind the ‘united front’ masks, 
manipulating them as levers and 
cogs, operates the semi-militarised 
sect commanded by the infallible cen¬ 
tral committee and the all-knowing 
general secretary. Hence Respect, 
Solidarity, Scottish Socialist Party, 
Campaign for a New Workers’ Party 
and the Socialist Alliance’s 2001 gen¬ 
eral election manifesto, People before 
profit, and its famished priority 
pledges are all a logical outcome of 
Trotsky’s Transitional programme 
(though Trotsky himself would 
doubtless be mortified). 

The Communist manifesto en¬ 
shrines a very different, minimum- 
maximum, method: “Communists fight 
for the attainment of immediate aims, 
for the enforcement of the momentary 
interests of the working class; but in 
the movement of the present, they 
also represent and take care of the 
future of that movement.” 2 Being a 
global programme, or at least a Euro- 
American programme - ie, for those 
countries where modem capitalism 
and the working class had taken root 
- the Communist manifesto outlines 
both the goal of a communist society 
and the goals communists fight for 
under capitalism. That includes, of 
course, high politics. 

Hence, in Germany, Marx’s com¬ 
rades are for the revolutionary over¬ 
throw of the monarchs and petty 
princes and a fight against the “petty 
bourgeois”, all in alliance with the 
bourgeoisie. That would be “but the 
prelude to an immediately following 
proletarian revolution”. 3 

A necessary addition soon came. 
With the Demands of the Communist 
Party in Germany (1848), Marx and 
Engels supplemented the Communist 
manifesto with a series of minimum 
demands and certainly, when it came 
to their attitude towards the bourgeoi¬ 
sie, the petty bourgeoisie and small 
peasants, corrected it. 

The Demands do not present the 
bourgeoisie as an ally against the forces 
of reaction. Instead the “proletariat, the 
petty bourgeoisie and the small peas¬ 
ants” are urged to support “with all 
possible energy” the 17 minimum de¬ 
mands outlined by the communists. 4 

Amongst those demands are uni¬ 
versal suffrage (demand 2); “univer¬ 
sal arming of the people” (demand 4); 
aid for the peasantry (demands 6-9); 
a “state bank” to replace all private 
banks (demand 10); nationalisation of 
the means of transport (demand 11); 
“complete separation of church and 
state” (demand 13); “universal free 
education” (demand 17). Beginning, 
but also capping them all, is the de¬ 
mand that the “whole of Germany 
shall be declared a single and indivis¬ 
ible republic”: ie, a big Germany, in¬ 
cluding Austria (demand 1). Only the 
democraticre public can fulfil and safe¬ 
guard the minimum programme. 

Erfurt 

There is also much to be learnt from 
the programme adopted by the Ger¬ 
man Social Democratic Party at its Er¬ 
furt congress in 1891. Instead, unlike 


the Communist manifesto, most of 
the left lazily dismiss this programme 
as having relevance only for semi- 
autocratic kaiser Germany. Either that 
or the comrades actually hold it up as 
a horrible warning, because in August 
1914the SPD fraction in the Reichstag 
voted for war credits. The two are by 
no means simple cause and effect. 
There fore it is a mistake to dismiss the 
Erfurt programme on this basis. 

Clearly there was a decades-long 
process of opportunist drift away from 
the programme to the point where 
there was, yes, in August 1914, a qual¬ 
itative break. But not by the whole 
party. Abig split occurred inApril 1917 
with the formation of the Independ¬ 
ent SDP - which included Karl Kaut- 
sky. By 1919 the ISDP boasted 750,000 
members (the Spartacist League of 
Rosa Luxemburg, Karl Liebknecht, 
Clara Zetkin, Franz Mehring and Leo 
Jogiches fonned an open faction till 
the formation of the Communist Par¬ 
ty of Germany). Significantly, the right- 
wing majority were accused of 
betraying the internationalist princi¬ 
ples of the Erfurt programme. 

The Erfurt programme is not above 
criticism. Especially with hindsight, 
one can find the germs of August 
1914. Crucially when it came to the 
compromising method of writing it 
Rather than an honest fight, the SDP 
leadership preferred a bad peace with 
the right over sensitive issues, most 
importantly the democratic republic. 
What was omitted therefore has sig¬ 
nificance. But the germs of a cancer 
are not the same as a cancer. To reject 
organising our programme into maxi¬ 
mum and minimum sections on the ba- 
sisof August 1914 is certainly to throw 
out the baby with the bathwater. 

The Erfurt programme was initially 
drafted by August Bebel (1840-1913) 
and Wilhelm Liebknecht (1826-1900), 
leading members of the SDP’s execu¬ 
tive, who asked Engels, in a “strictly 
confidential” communique, for his 
comments. Engels generously did as 
requested in the document we now 
know as Critique of the Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme (though what he actually crit¬ 
icised was the first draft). Most of his 
suggestions were incorporated into 
the final draft written by Karl Kautsky 
(1854-1938). The version agreed by 
the Erfurt congress meeting over Oc¬ 
tober 14-21 1891. 

Having looked over the first draft, 
Engels remarked that it “differs very 
favourably from the former pro¬ 
gramme”: that is, the Gotha pro¬ 
gramme of 1875, which Marx had so 
thoroughly disapproved of because 
of its unprincipled and unnecessary 
compromises with Lassalleanism. 5 
Not surprisingly then, Engels greet¬ 
ed the Erfurt congress as a victory. 
Writing to Adolph Sorge in America, 
he said: “We have had the satisfac¬ 
tion of seeing Marx’s critique win all 
along the line. Even the last traces of 
Lassalleanism have been eliminated 
With the exception of a few poorly 
written bits (though it’s only the way 
they’re put that is feeble and common¬ 
place), there is nothing to complain of 
in the programme - or not, at any rate, 
at fist reading.” 6 

The Erfurt programme divides into 
two parts. The first outlines the fun¬ 
damental principles of socialism - what 
Marxists believe - while the second 


enumerates the “demands which the 
social democracy makes of present- 
day society” - the hows. 7 

The programme opens with a brief 
analysis of capitalism and its develop¬ 
ment. Monopoly concentrates pro¬ 
duction and increases the number of 
workers. The middle classes are being 
squeezed and there is a general 
growth of insecurity. The programme 
calls for the social ownership of the 
means of production and includes the 
forthright statement that only the 
working class can bring about the lib¬ 
eration of humanity. Other classes are 
tied to “existing society”. 

However - and this is of cardinal 
importance - the Erfurt programme is 
emphatic: the working class cannot 
rely on mere trade unionism. “The 
struggle of the working class against 
capitalistic exploitation is of necessi¬ 
ty a political struggle. The working 
class cannot carry on its economic 
contests, and cannot develop its eco¬ 
nomic organisation, without political 
rights. It cannot bring about the trans¬ 
ference of the means of production 
into the possession of the communi¬ 
ty, without having obtained political 
power.” Giving the struggle of the 
working class “a conscious and uni¬ 
fied form, and to show it its necessary 
goal” are the tasks of the SDR 8 

The Erfurt programme is also quite 
emphatic that there is no national road 
to the supersession of capitalism: 
“The interests of the working classes 
are the same in all countries with a 
capitalistic mode of production With 
the extension of the world’s com¬ 
merce, and ofproduction for the world 
market, the position of the worker in 
every country grows ever more de¬ 
pendent on the position of the work¬ 
er in other countries. The liberation of 
the working class, accordingly, is a 
work in which the workmen of all civ¬ 
ilised countries are equally involved 
In recognition of this, the SDP of Ger¬ 
many feels and declares itself to he 
one with the class-conscious work¬ 
men of all other countries”. 9 

The SDP is not fighting for new 
class privileges and class rights, but 
for the abolition of class rule and of 
“classes themselves” (a formulation 
suggested by Engels), for equal rights 
and “equal duties of all,” without dis¬ 
tinction of sex or descent (another 
Engels suggestion - he wanted to rid 
the programme of the specifically 
bourgeois meaning of equality). 

After this, the maximum section, the 
programme logically proceeds to the 
minimum section and how the SDP 
will combat “within existing society” 
not only the exploitation and oppres¬ 
sion of wage-earners, but “every kind 
of exploitation and oppression, 
whether directed against a class, a 
party, a sex or a race”. 10 

The programme proposes “to begin 
with” 10 key political demands. Enggls 
had argued for a different, surely more 
militant, formulation: “socialdemocra¬ 
cy fights for all demands which help 
it approach this goal ” of a classless 
society. 11 

The 10 demands canbe summarised 
as follows: “universal, equal and di¬ 
rect suffrage”; proportional represen¬ 
tation, biennial parliaments and pay 
for elected representatives (demand 
1); “self-determination and self-gov¬ 
ernment of the people in realm, state, 


province and parish”, election of mag¬ 
istrates and annual voting of taxes 
(demand 2); education of “all to bear 
arms”, a militia in “place of the stand¬ 
ing army”, questions of war andpeace 
to be decided by elected representa¬ 
tives and settlement of “all interna¬ 
tional disputes by arbitration” 
(demand 3); abolition of all laws which 
limit or suppress the “right of meeting 
and coalition” (demand 4); abolition 
of all laws which “place women, 
whether in a public or a private capac¬ 
ity, at a disadvantage as compared 
with men” (demand 5); “declaration 
that religion is a private affair” - a for¬ 
mulation criticised by Marx back in 
1875 because for the party religion is 
not a private matter - end of public 
funding “upon ecclesiastical and reli¬ 
gious objects” and ecclesiastical and 
religious bodies to be regarded as pri¬ 
vate associations, which regulate their 
affairs entirely independently (de¬ 
mand 6); “secularisation of schools” 
(demand 7); “free administration of 
justice” and election of judges (de¬ 
mand 8); free health service (demand 
9); graduated income and property tax 
for “defraying all public expenses” 
and abolition of all indirect taxes (de¬ 
mand 10). 12 

Then come five minimum econom¬ 
ic demands designed to protect and 
improve the lot of the working class, 
such as an eight-hour day, prohibition 
of child labour under 14, inspection of 
workplaces, and a national insurance 
system administered in the main by 
representatives of the workers. 

Kautsky also wrote a semi-official 
SPD commentary on the maximum 
programme, a short book called The 
class sti-uggle (1892). This explained 
in popular form the theories of Marx 
and Engels, not least Marx’s analysis 
of capitalism presented in Capital. 
The class struggle was widely read in 
Europe and the US between its first 
publication and 1914. A sort of Marx¬ 
ist catechism. It was translated into 16 
languages and certainly influenced 
Marxists in Russia, not least Vladimir 
Lenin and the Bolsheviks. 

Rightly, the reasoning behind the 
Erfurt programme lay in the fact that the 
Marxist party had to win for itself a 
majority in society. And after the repeal 
of the anti-socialist laws in 1890 the 
SDP experienced rapid growth and 
sank deep roots. Membership grew to 
a million, the number of Reichstag dep¬ 
uties seemed to inexorably increase 
and powerful trade unions were found¬ 
ed. Under such circumstances the 
growth of conservative, bureaucratic 
forces was inevitable (a tendency ar¬ 
ticulated most honestly and ably by 
Eduard Bernstein in his infamous Ev- 
olutionaiy socialism (1899) - it is in fact 
an exceedingly bad book). 

Engels was acutely aware of the 
growth of opportunism in the SDP. 
There were those who imagined that 
they could simply lay hold of the kai¬ 
ser constitution and peaceably reform 
Germany all the way to socialism. 
While being prepared to admit the 
possibility of a peaceful revolution in 
countries such as Britain and the US, 
Engels was insistent that such a road 
was impossible in Gennany. To sug¬ 
gest otherwise was to become a cov¬ 
er for absolutism. 

Though it had a material basis in 
the Reichstag, in trade union official- 
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dom and in the SDP apparatus, the 
rightist trend remained a minority in 
the SDP, or at least a largely hidden 
one, till 1914. Only then did it burst 
out into the open in full force, and in 
the panic and confusion that accom¬ 
panied the outbreak of World War I 
it managed to secure the silence or 
the sullen cooperation of the majori¬ 
ty of members. Most would have 
thought that the war would soon be 
over, perhaps by Christmas, and that 
the chauvinist madness at the top 
would prove short lived. 

But neither the creeping opportun¬ 
ism nor the full blown social imperial¬ 
ism can be blamed on the programme. 
There is no direct correspondence. 
Indeed the right, at least in the form of 
Bernstein, openly attacked the maxi¬ 
mum programme. Others were not so 
bold. Instead they paid lip service. Eg, 
the leading right opportunists project¬ 
ed the maximum section of the pro¬ 
gramme - the prospect of socialism and 
universal human liberation - to a further 
and further distant future. Like the 
SWP, the right opportunists came to 
regard socialism as no more than an 
empty phrase, but one which earned 
them applause at rallies and meetings. 

Meanwhile, they treated the mini¬ 
mum section of the programme more 
and more as maximum demands. Sec¬ 
ularism, arming the people and the 
election of judges were talked of as 
being too advanced for the existing 
consciousness of the workers and 
therefore not to be agitated for in elec¬ 
tion campaigns, on May Day demon¬ 
strations or anywhere else. 

What really mattered to the right 
was building the party’s finances, 
winning more Reichstag votes and 
securing better pay and conditions for 
trade union members. That was sup¬ 
posedly the real labour movement. 

Engels 

Clearly Engels approved of the Erfurt 
programme. For him it involved no 
sordid concessions; rather the vote 
agreeing it represented welcome 
progress. There are those charlatans, 
of course, who regard Engels as akin 
to original sin. A minor industry in 
academiaexistswbichblames the ‘ vul - 
gar Marxism’ ofStalinism on Engels. 
Personally I treat such claims with the 
contempt they deserve. Marx and 
Engels formed a lifelong revolution¬ 
ary partnership. True, Marx’s thought 
is often deeper. In part this reflects the 
division of labour agreed between the 
two of the m. However, I readily admit 
it, Marx was unquestionably the sen¬ 
ior partner. But there can be no doubt 
that there existed profound agreement 
between the two men. Marx trusted 
Engels above anyone else politically. 
He was almost his alter ego. That is 
why we owe the completion of Capi¬ 
tal volumes two and three to Engels. 

Therefore I think it incumbent on all 
genuine Marxists to treat with the 
greatest seriousness the main criti¬ 
cism of the Erfurt programme - draft 
and final version - that comes from 
Engels. SomeTrotskyites - for exam¬ 
ple, Mark Hoskisson (expelled from 
Workers Power for not being an out 
and out anarchist) in the following 
quote - have it that Engels saw the 
“danger of democratism obliterating 
revolutionary socialism, through an 
over-emphasis on minimal political 
demands”. 13 In fact the opposite is 
true. Comrade Hoskisson could not 
be more wrong. The Erfurt programme 
is lacking in ... democratism. 

Engels writes to the SDP executive 
that: “The political demands of the 
draft have one great fault. It lacks pre¬ 
cisely what should have been said. If 
all the demands [outlined above - JC] 
were granted, we should indeed have 
more diverse means of achieving our 
main political aim, but the aim itself 
would in no wise have been 
achieved.” 14 

Germany is in 1891 still ruled under 
an extension of the anti-democratic 
Prussian constitution of 1850. A con¬ 


stitution which concentrates power 
in the hands of the monarch and the 
governmental bureaucracy, not the 
people. Engels calls the Reichstag a 
“fig leaf” for absolutism. Hence he 
once again reiterates the demand for 
a democratic republic. A single and 
indivisible republic: ie, the abolition 
of the Prussian kaiser and the system 
ofpetty states within the Germanem- 
pire like the minuscule Thuringia 
(analagous to the Isle of Man, the 
Channel Islands, etc). 

This owes nothing to the ‘comple¬ 
tion of the bourgeois revolution’. En¬ 
gels is absolutely insistent: “our party 
and the working class can only come 
to power under the fonn of the demo¬ 
cratic republic. This is even the spe¬ 
cific fonn of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat.” 15 He repeats the point a 
few lines down: “In my view, the pro¬ 
letariat can only use the fonn of the 
one and indivisible republic.” Note 
this and note it again. And here, as 
with so muchelse, Engels was perfect¬ 
ly in tune with Marx. He too viewed 
the democratic republic as the form of 
the rule of the working class. 

Engels is well aware of the difficul¬ 
ties of bluntly stating this in the Er¬ 
furt programme. The anti-socialist 
laws still loom threateningly over the 
SDP. They could easily be reintro¬ 
duced and the party forced under¬ 
ground once more. Yet he says there 
must be some subtle phrase that 
would get around the legal problem: 
he recommends “the concentration of 
all political power in the hands of the 
people’s representatives” - that would 
serve for the “time being”. 16 A formu¬ 
lation not included in the Erfurt pro¬ 
gramme, however. A maj or flaw. 

Engels warns that “forgetting of the 
great, the principal considerations” - 
specifically he had in mind the demo¬ 
cratic republic - for what he calls the 
“momentary interests of the day” is a 
“sacrifice of the future movement” for 
its “present”. This, Engels says, may 
be “honestly” meant, but it is and re¬ 
mains opportunism, and “honest” 
opportunism is “perhaps the most 
dangerous of all”. 17 

Bernstein, of course, honestly es¬ 
poused the opportunist maxim that the 
movement was everything, the final 
goal nothing And Kautsky opposed 
Bernsteinism, conducting an orthodox 
defeneeofthe minimum-max imumpro- 
gramme, as did Lenin and the Bolshe¬ 
viks. Bernsteinism was officially 
condemned in the SDP and in the Sec¬ 
ond International as revisionism and a 
gradualist deviation from Marxism. 

Of course, ‘orthodox’ Trotskyites 
take passages in Kautsky’s The class 
struggle - and in articles and other 
books - which advocate an extension 
of popular power through the Reich¬ 
stag as vacillation “towards a reform¬ 
ist application of the programme”. 18 
Eg, “A genuine parliamentary regime 
can be as much an instrument of the 
dictatorship of the proletariat as an in¬ 
strument of the dictatorship of the 
bourgeoisie.” But this is just as much 
the view of Marx and Engels as it is of 
Kautsky. It is certainly not Bemstein- 
ism. After all a genuine parliamentary 
regime would necessitate the over¬ 
throw of the kaiser constitution - as it 
would the overthrow of the UK’s con¬ 
stitutional monarchy system, which 
contains all manner of checks and bal¬ 
ances against democracy. 

Programme of Parti 
Ouvrier 

This minimum-maximum programme 
was drawn up in May 1880, when Ju¬ 
les Guesde, a leading French social¬ 
ist, met Marx in Engels’s front room in 
Primrose Hill. The preamble, which 
amounts to the maximum section, was 
dictated by Marx himself - “word for 
word”, according to Engels. 19 

In full, the maximum section reads 
as follows: 

“Considering, that the emancipa¬ 
tion of the productive class is that of 


all human beings without distinction 
of sex or race; that the producers can 
be free only when they are in posses¬ 
sion of the means of production; that 
there are only two fonns under which 
the means of production can belong 
to them: the individual form which has 
never existed in a general state and 
which is increasingly eliminated by 
industrial progress; the collective 
form, the material and intellectual ele¬ 
ments of which are constituted by the 
very development of capitalist socie¬ 
ty; considering, that this collective 
appropriation can arise only from the 
revolutionary action of the productive 
class - or proletariat - organised in a 
distinct political party; that such an 
organisation must be pursued by all 
the means the proletariat has at its 
disposal, including universal suf¬ 
frage, which will thus be transformed 
from the instrument of deception that 
it has been until now into an instru¬ 
ment of emancipation; the French 
socialist workers, in adopting as the 
aim of their efforts the political and 
economic expropriation of the capital¬ 
ist class and the return to community 
of all the means of production, have 
decided, as a means of organisation 
and struggle, to enter the elections 
with the following immediate de¬ 
mands.” 20 

These demands were formulated by 
Marx and Guesdetogether, with assist¬ 
ance from Engels and Paul Lafargue 
(who, along with Guesde, became a 
leading figure in the Marxist wing of 
French socialism). 

They include the political demands 
for the abolition of all laws over the 
press, meetings and associations and 
women’s equality “in relation to 
man”; removal of subsidies to reli¬ 
gious orders and the return to the 
nation of the “‘goods said to be mort¬ 
main, movable and immovable’ (de- 
creebythe Commune ofApril2 1871), 
including all the industrial and com¬ 
mercial annexes of these corpora¬ 
tions”; suppression of the public 
debt; “abolition of standing armies 
and the general arming of the peo¬ 
ple”; communes “to be master of its 
administration and its police”. 

The economic section calls for the 
eight-hour day, a ban on child labour 
under 14 and between that age and 16 
the “reduction of the working day from 
eight to six hours”; protective super¬ 
vision of apprentices by the workers’ 
organisations; a legal minimum wage, 
determined each year according to the 
local price of food, by a workers’ sta¬ 
tistical commission; legsl prohibition of 
bosses employing foreign workers at 
a wage less than that of French work¬ 
ers; equalpay forequal work, forwork- 
ers of both sexes; scientific and 
professional instruction of all children, 
“with their maintenance the respon¬ 
sibility of society, represented by the 
state and the commune”; responsibil¬ 
ity of society for the old and the disa¬ 
bled; prohibition of all interference by 
employers in the administration of 
“workers’ friendly societies, provi¬ 
dent societies, etc, which are returned 
to the exclusive control of the work¬ 
ers”; responsibility of the bosses in 
the matter of accidents, guaranteed by 
security paid by the employer into the 
workers’ funds, and in proportion to 
the number of workers employed and 
the danger that the industry presents; 
intervention by the workers in the 
special regulations of the various 
workshops; an end to the right 
usurped by the bosses to “impose any 
penalty on their workers in the form 
of fine s or withholding of wages” (de¬ 
cree by theCommune of April 27 1871); 
annulment of all the contracts that 
have alienated public property (banks, 
railways, mines, etc), and the exploi¬ 
tation of all state-owned workshops 
to be entrusted to the workers who 
work there; abolition of all indirect 
taxes and transformation of all direct 
taxes into a progre ssive tax on incomes 
over 3,000 francs; suppression of all 
inheritance “on ... all direct inherit¬ 


ance over 20,000 francs”. 

So here we have another example of 
the hand of Marx and Engels in for¬ 
mulating a minimum-maximum pro¬ 
gramme. It was adopted, with certain 
amendments, by the founding con¬ 
gress of the Parti Ouvrier, meeting at 
Le Havre in November 1880. Marx said 
of this programme that “this very brief 
document in its economic section 
consists solely of demands that actu¬ 
ally have spontaneously arisen out of 
the labour movement itself. There is 
in addition an introductory passage 
where the communist goal is defined 
in a few lines.” 21 

Notably Engels described the first, 
maximum, sectionas“amasterpieceof 
cogent argumentation rarely encoun¬ 
tered, clearly and succinctly written 
for the masses; I myself was aston¬ 
ished by this concise formulation”. 22 
He also strongly recommended the 
economic section to the German SDP 
in his comments on the 1891 draft Er¬ 
furt programme. 

After the programme was agreed, 
however, a clash took place between 
Marx and his French supporters over 
the purpose of the minimum section. 
Marx saw it as consisting of essential¬ 
ly practical demands, demands that 
are achievable under capitalism, but 
which also provide a bridge. 

Guesde took a rather different view. 
Discounting even the possibility of 
obtaining such demands under capi¬ 
talism, he regarded them not as prac¬ 
tical, but as a carrot with which he 
could tempt workers away from petty 
bourgeois radicalism. Rejection of 
these reforms by the political estab¬ 
lishment, Guesde thought, would put 
an end to constitutional and econom¬ 
ic diversions and propel the working 
class to a proletarian 1789. 

Marx accused Guesde and his son- 
in-law, Lafargue, of “revolutionary 
phrase-mongering” and of denying the 
practical value of minimum demands. 
This proved to be the occasion of 
Marx’s famous quip that, if their poli¬ 
tics represented Marxism, “Ce qu ’il y 
a de certain c’est que moi je ne suis 
pas Marxiste” (“What is certain is that 
I myself am not a Marxist’). 

Republic 

Rashly, most Trotsky ite comrades 
nowadays mock the demand for the 
democratic republic. A typical exam¬ 
plebeing Martin Thomas thenumeiv 
due of the Alliance for Workers’ Lib¬ 
erty. According to this wag, our mini¬ 
mum programme is “the brightest red 
on the cover, but pale pink inside”. 23 
Why? Simply because under the con¬ 
ditions ofcapitalism we fight for adem- 
ocratic republic. It is “without class 
definition”, he tut-tuts. 

This from a leading member of an 
organisation which refuses to call for 
the unconditional withdrawal of US- 
UK forces from Iraq, which dreams of 
electinga real Labour government and 
which in practice prioritises issues 
such as wages and conditions. Banal 
economism still passes for profundi¬ 
ty in such circles. 

The CPGB raises the demand for a 
federal democratic republic for two 
main reasons. 

Firstly, the democratic republic in¬ 
volves a rupture with, or overthrow of, 
the existing constitutional monarchy 
system. We are not talking about sim¬ 
ply replacing Elizabeth II with an 
elected president. That would leave 
Britain as a mere quasi-democracy. A 
France, a USA, a Germany ora Rus¬ 
sia. Hardly what we aspire to. Engels 
damningly called the French second 
republic a continuation of the Bona- 
partist monarchy. 

A democratic republic, a real demo¬ 
cratic republic - ie, rule of the people, 
by the people, for the people - is, for 
us, the form that working class rule 
will take in Britain, and therefore nec¬ 
essarily involves a whole raft of far- 
reaching radical measures which both 
massively extend democracy and in¬ 
volve draconian inroads into the sa¬ 


cred rights of property: ie, the sort of 
immediate measures outlined in the 
Communist manifesto. Demands of 
the Communist Party in Germany, the 
Erfurt programme and the programme 
of Parti Ouvrier. 

For example, we call fortbe abolition 
of MI5, special branch and MI6; abo¬ 
lition of the standing anny and the 
arming of the people; abolition of the 
House of Lords; recallability of MPs; 
elected representatives to receive 
only the average wage of a skilled 
worker; election of judges; nationali¬ 
sation of land; free movement of peo¬ 
ple; workers’ control of hiring and 
firing; a minimum income based on 
need; healthcare, education and oth¬ 
er social provisions based on need; 
reduction of the working week to a 
maximum 35 hours; separation of the 
Church of England from the state. 

Secondly, we raise the demand for 
a federal democratic republic because 
it meets the current, legitimate aspira¬ 
tions of the peoples of Scotland and 
Wales to self-determination and simul¬ 
taneously embodies the principle of 
working class unity. Writing in his 
Critique of the Erfurt programme, 
Engels takes the view that a federal re¬ 
public would be “a step forward” in 
the British Isles. 

Socialist revolution is, almost by 
definition, the act of a united working 
class. Communists certainly have a 
general preference for centralised 
states today ... and under socialism. 
Only the existence of a living national 
question in Scotland and Wales pre¬ 
vents us from immediately advocating 
a democratic centralist state - yes, 
under commodity production - in op¬ 
position to the present monarchical 
unity of the kingdom of England, the 
kingdom of Scotland, the principality 
of Wales and the province of North¬ 
ern Ireland 

Needless to say, in eschewing the 
minimum programme, the AWL hope¬ 
lessly entangles itself in all manner of 
barbed contradictions. After all, a few 
years agp the AWL underwent an un¬ 
theorised conversion to the call for a 
federal republic. Does this call apply 
only after the socialist revolution? If so 
it mistakes the bridge, the means, for 
the end. What about abortion rights, 
equality for homosexuals, etc? Or are 
these demands too only put forward 
under the condition that they are real¬ 
ised by a workers’ government? 

For its part the CPGB’s Draftpro- 
gramme is quite clear. The working 
class must, under today’s conditions, 
take the lead in the struggle for de¬ 
mocracy in general and the democratic 
republic inparticular. Without that, so¬ 
cialism is impossible • 
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DEBATE 



After the launch of the Campaign for a Marxist Party, and the CPGB decision to redraft its Draft programme , 
Nick Rogers identifies possible weaknesses in the current version 


T he CPGB is to update its 1995 
Draft programme. This will allow 
members of the C PGB to compre¬ 
hensively reconsider the party’s strat¬ 
egy and theory - a vital task. Of equal 
significance, the process is to be 
thrown open to allow members of the 
Campaign for a Marxist Patty to partic¬ 
ipate. Only a relatively small number 
attended the November 4 launch con¬ 
ference of the CMP. However, if the 
campaign kick-starts a process of rap¬ 
prochement between Marxists from 
different traditions, then its initial size 
may belie its ultimate impact. 

In this article I want to take a first 
(and relatively brief) stab at outlining 
those aspects of the programme that 
strike me as weak or underdeveloped 
- or simply controversial. I do this as 
someone who has recently joined the 
CPGB and will participate in the par¬ 
ty’s internal discussions, but also as 
someone who attended many of the 
Critique supporters group’s discus¬ 
sion meetings (including those ad¬ 
dressed by Hillel Ticktin) when I lived 
in Glasgow. 

I am, therefore, familiar with pro¬ 
spective areas of disagreement be¬ 
tween the two most theoretically 
coherent groups in the CMP (al¬ 
though both are also healthily re¬ 
laxed about sharply expressed 
internal discussion). Perhaps my 
concerns will mirror some of the prin¬ 
cipal debates that will emerge from 
within the CMP. Readers of the ex¬ 
changes between Mike Macnair and 
Critique supporters in the pages of 
the Weekly Worker in recent months 
will be aware of some of the poten¬ 
tial polemical fault lines. 

The CMP is not gping to devote it¬ 
self exclusively to discussing the 
CPGB’s Draft programme. It will en¬ 
gage in a range of activities, includ¬ 
ing a “basic programme of common 
work”. Even when implementing the 
motion that commits the campaign to 
discussing a programme that will be 
submitted to a congress launching a 
new Marxist party, comrades are per¬ 
fectly free to submit whatever propos¬ 
als they wish But then, for that matter, 
members of the CPGB are also free to 
do this. However the CPGB is one of 
the few groups involved in the CMP 
who already have a programme - prob¬ 
ably the only group if you exclude 
John Pearson’s proposal to take the 
Socialist Alliance’s 2001 general elec¬ 
tion manifesto, People before profit, 
as a template. Also the CMP is com¬ 
mitted to exploring over the next year 
the possibility of fusion with the 
CPGB. And in London the CPGB is 
making its weekly seminar available 
every month for the London group of 
the CMP to discuss programme and 
theory and plan its local activities. 

Therefore, the CPGB’s focused 
examination of its own programme 
will help to shape the dynamic to¬ 
wards unity within the CMP. Jack 
Conrad has indicated that he be¬ 
lieves the European and the envi¬ 
ronmental questions to be the two 
big areas that are missing from the 
Draft programme. On that I agree 
with Jack. However, the discussion 
of programme (both within the 
CPGB and the CMP) will range over 
far wider terrain. 

The CPGB’s Draft programme is 
divided into six sections, discussing 
in turn: the political economy of con¬ 


temporary global capitalism; the de¬ 
velopment of capitalism in Britain; a 
set of immediate demands (the mini¬ 
mum programme); the nature of the 
socialist revolution; the transition to 
communism; and the role of the Com¬ 
munist Party. Although others will 
disagree, this structure makes sense 
tome, so I will adopt it as a framework 
for my own comments. 

Our epoch 

I think in this section two key phe¬ 
nomena of our capitalist worldrequire 
more detailed treatment. First, the 
programme begins by stating that, 
“The main contradiction in this our 
epoch is between decadent capital¬ 
ism and imminent socialism.” We 
shall see how imminent socialism 
turns out to be. Immanent is proba¬ 
bly a better adjective in the sense 
that that the potential for socialism 
exists in abundance within the capi¬ 
talism of today. 

However, it is the description of 
capitalisma s decadent that will feature 
in any discussion on political econo¬ 
my: the perspective of Hillel Ticktin 
and Critique on the decline of capi¬ 
talism. Now, I do not believe that cap¬ 
italism is approaching any kind of 
terminal economic crisis. Nor do I 
think that Marxists should eagerly 
await salvation from every swing of 
the stock exchange. But I do think we 
need to take account of the ways in 
which capitalism has changed over 
the last couple of hundred years. And, 
more specifically, over the course of 
the 20th century. Here Critique' s anal¬ 
ysis of the constraints that have been 
placed on the law of value is helpful. 
It argues that the law of value has 
declined in the sense that economic 
oligopoly and the role of government 
have increasingly undermined the 
operation of the ‘free’ market. 

A related aspect of this debate will 
be the significance of the collapse of 
the Soviet Union and ‘official com¬ 
munism’. Again, Hillel Ticktin has a 
distinctive analysis about the role of 
the former eastern bloc regimes in 
shoring up capitalism and, subse¬ 
quently, capitalism’s weaker position 
now that those regimes no longer 
exist. An analysis that seems to me 
to tell only one aspect of the history 
of the “short 20th century”, but nev¬ 
ertheless a discussion with which the 
CMP must engage. 

Second, the nature of the neoliber¬ 
al offensive of the last quarter of a 
century merits analysis. The current 
Draft programme touches on this in 
the context of the end of the post-war 
boom and Britain’s de-industrialisa¬ 
tion. However, the rolling back of 
workers’ social, trade union and po¬ 
litical rights is a global phenomenon 
and needs to be incorporated into the 
analysis of global capitalism. Further¬ 
more, any theory about the decline of 
capitalism needs to account for the 
neoliberals’ self-image as fervent war¬ 
riors against the over-mighty state. As 
it happens, the privatisations of the 
last couple of decades, plus the intro¬ 
duction of market mechanisms into 
social services, have amply demon¬ 
strated how difficult it is to restore 
anything remotely approaching com¬ 
petitive capitalism to any major eco¬ 
nomic sector. 

What neoliberalism does represent 
is a succession of defeats for the glo¬ 


bal working class. Over the long term, 
the impact of the bloody Pinochet re¬ 
gime on the Chilean labour movement 
and constitutional Thatcherism/Blair - 
ism on Britain’s has been remarkably 
similar. Just consider: a reversal of 
previous working class gains, sub¬ 
missive and ineffective trade unions, 
a hegemonic social democratic party 
that has accepted the neoliberal con¬ 
sensus, and a left that is next to non- 

Given the massive 
technological 
advances in 
recent decades, 
should not a 
communist 
programme be 
pointing toward 
something more 
like a 20-hour 
working week? 

existent. Globalisation itself can be 
understood in this context as a delib¬ 
erate strategy by the major capitalist 
powers from the early 80s onwards to 
unleash the full force of international 
capitalism on the strongest working 
classes. To take an example close to 
home, no trade barriers or exchange 
controls were to stand in the way of 
importing Colombian and Polish coal 
to crush the will ofBritain’s miners. 

This is more than just the inevita¬ 
ble outcome of the normal swing 
from boom (when workingclass con¬ 
ditions advance) to bust (when con¬ 
cessions are withdrawn), as the Draft 
programme implies. It is a fundamen¬ 
tal shift in the balance of class forc¬ 
es related to the collapse of the Soviet 
Union (and the lack of an external 
threat to capitalism, at least not a 
threat posed by any kind of working 
class regime), and a deliberate re¬ 
structuring of the world’s economy. 
That refashioning of the global po¬ 
litical economy of capitalism has ini¬ 
tially been to the advantage of the 
historic capitalistpowers. But Pando¬ 
ra’s box has been opened. In the 
course of the 21st century we may 
yet see the United States toppled 
from its position as global hegemon 

Capitalism in Britain 

It is at this point in the programme 
that we will presumably focus our at¬ 
tention on the growing importance of 
the European Union (it may require 
an additional section). And also Brit¬ 
ain’s distinct relationship with the 
United States. It is not the job of a 
programme to comment on pressing 
contemporary events that in time will 
fade into history. But the imperialist 
wars of the last 10 years (and Britain’s 
schizophrenic attitude to the EU) 
have highlighted important contra¬ 
dictions within the ruling class about 
the orientation that British capitalism 
should take - either European or 
tra ns-Atlantic. 

I m me diate d emand s 

It is in this section that the CPGB 
presents its minimum programme: 


“The demands we communists put 
forward are based on what the mass¬ 
es need if they are to live any sort of 
decent life in Britain. They are not 
based on what the capitalist system 
says it can afford .... The formulation 
of our demands thereby connects to¬ 
day’s conditions and consciousness 
to the aim of revolution and the estab¬ 
lishment of socialism.” 

The very concept of a minimum 
programme may prove a sharp bone 
of contention within the CMP. Espe¬ 
cially given Trotsky’s condemnation 
of the minimum programme of “clas¬ 
sical social democracy” as a limited 
set of “reforms within the framework 
of bourgeois society” (1938 Transi¬ 
tional programme). However, the 
CPGB’s espousal of immediate de¬ 
mands that go beyond what capital¬ 
ism is prepared to concede and 
“make the workers aware of their 
power to refashion society so that it 
serves human interests” embodies 
the professed logic of many a Trot¬ 
skyist transitional demand. The dif¬ 
ference is that, rather than vacuous 
reformism, the Draft programme 
seeks to articulate simple, manifest¬ 
ly just demands for a reasonable life 
for workers that, if won, would gen¬ 
uinely begin to break open the incu¬ 
bus of the rule of capital. 

More than 10 years on from the orig¬ 
inal draft there is a need, nevertheless, 
for a wide-ranging revision of these 
demands. Many retain their sharp¬ 
ness. However, some are strangely 
lacking in ambition. A 35-hour work¬ 
ing week? Well, like many workers in 
the public sector, I am lucky enough 
to already work a 36-hour week Giv¬ 
en the massive technological ad¬ 
vances in recent decades that have 
been accompanied worldwide by 
downward pressures of working 
class conditions, should not a com¬ 
munist programme be pointing to¬ 
ward something more like a 20-hour 
working week? 

A minimum wage to “re fleet the val¬ 
ue of unskilled labour-power”? True, 
this is “to be decided on the basis of 
what is needed to physically and cul¬ 
turally reproduce the worker and one 
child”. But the value of unskilled la¬ 
bour-power is what present bourgeois 
society decides is needed to repro¬ 
duce a worker lacking any marketable 
skills. And stipulating a worker and 
one child begs the question of what 
workers who dare to have larger fam¬ 
ilies need physically and culturally to 
reproduce themselves. 

There are demands for the unem¬ 
ployed and students to receive the 
minimum wage. Excellent. Once amin- 
imum wage is determined, why should 
anyone in society fall beneath this 
level? The fact that it is a common 
sense of bourgeois society that the 
unemployed should be ‘punished’ for 
being thrown out of a job is a stark 
reminder of how anti-human our so¬ 
ciety is. Our programme should coun¬ 
terpose our own common sense to 
that of capitalism. Of course, it is the 
reserve army of labour that is capital’s 
prime instrument for disciplining the 
working class. So any demand that 
extends the rights and improves the 
conditions of the unemployed strikes 
at the very heart of capitalism as an 
economic system. 

But setting the state pension at the 
levelofthe minimum wage?Thewhole 


point of the current struggles by work¬ 
ers in both the private and public sec¬ 
tors over pensions - especially to 
defend the principle of final salary 
schemes - is that workers want a pen¬ 
sion that provides them with an in¬ 
come that is a high proportion of what 
they earned in work. They want to 
ensure that retirement is not accom¬ 
panied by a sharp drop in living stand¬ 
ards. A communist programme should 
demand nothing less. 

We should develop a policy that 
combines a high basic state pension 
with a state income-related pension 
that ensures anyone on up to, say, 
twice average earnings receives at 
least 80% of what they received in 
wages. Those below average earn¬ 
ing would receive up to 100%. 
Those above the cut-off point less. 
These are demands to which it 
should be possible to win increas¬ 
ing numbers of trade unions, given 
the crisis in the pension funds to 
which so many union bosses have 
committed themselves (See ‘To¬ 
wards a socialist pensions policy’ 
Weekly Worker May 5 2005.) 

Of course, what happens to the bil¬ 
lions held by those pension funds that 
are failing the basic interests of future 
pensioners will remain unanswered as 
long as our programme characterises 
demands for “wholesale nationalisa¬ 
tion” as “objectively reactionary”. It 
is true that demanding that national 
capitalist states intervene to create 
myriad national state-owned champi¬ 
ons out of the transnational corpora¬ 
tions that bestride the globe is not 
progressive. Nor do nationalised in¬ 
dustries under capitalism very well 
serve the interests of the working 
class. But would we oppose the 
RMT’s demand for the renationalisa¬ 
tion of the railway industry? Are we 
indifferent to moves to contract out 
the jobs of civil servants? Would not 
a properly socialised national health 
service involve a pharmaceutical in¬ 
dustry that served human need rath¬ 
er than profit? 

Surely, we need to articulate de¬ 
mands that point towards the work¬ 
ers’ control of industries - and towards 
full socialisation. We are certainly not 
going to legislate our way to social¬ 
ism, but our minimum programme 
should encourage workers to chal¬ 
lenge the logic of the rule of capital at 
every point in their live - whether in 
the workplace or as the users of pub¬ 
lic and private services. 

The Draft programme limits its de¬ 
mands for nationalisation “under 
workers’ control” to companies plan¬ 
ning “closures” or “mass sackings” 
as away of defending jobs. Since 
over the last decade this would have 
encompassed quite a high proportion 
of British industry, the end point of 
this section of the programme pretty 
much amounts to a demand for 
“wholesale nationalisation”. But on 
what are fairly economistic grounds 
that on many occasions would take 
on a chauvinistic coloration in de¬ 
fence of ‘British’ jobs. 

Once we start to constructminimum 
demands to be directed at the Euro¬ 
pean Union, nationalisation at a con¬ 
tinental level begins to enter our 
calculations. As does continent-wide 
coordination by workers to prevent 
workers in one part of the EU under¬ 
mining the working conditions and 
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jobs of workers elsewhere. 

Which takes us neatly on to the 
democratic demands that should be 
raised to challenge the lack of democ¬ 
racy at the heart of the Brussels bu¬ 
reaucracy. Because what strikes me 
about this section of the Draft pro¬ 
gramme is that surprisingly few dem¬ 
ocratic demands feature. A federal 
republic is raised as a solution to Brit¬ 
ain’s national questions. Workers’ 
militias are discussed As are freedom 
of information and crime and prison 
(the election and recall of all judges 
and magistrates). But what about the 
abolition of the whole monarchical 
system as a fundamental democratic 
objective? What about demanding a 
single-chamber parliament that is 
elected annually - at last fulfilling the 
programme of the Chartists? And 
alongside opposition to the standing 
army, the abolition of the security 
services would deprive the bourgeois 
state of the ability to block the ad¬ 
vance of the working class. 

Any discussion of programme 
should tackle the CPGB’s perspective 
on “extreme democracy”. And the 
demands that arise from a strategy of 
directly challenging the political rule 
of the capitalist state should be at the 
heart of the minimum programme. 

Characterofthe 

revolution 

Despite the title of this section of the 
Draft programme, its attempt to char¬ 
acterise the nature of the revolution 
in which the working class takes po¬ 
litical power leaves me confused. The 
Draft programme warns: “Nationali¬ 
sation could be used tactically as a 
political weapon against those who 
refuse to cooperate or who rebel. But 
the full socialisation of production in 
Britain is dependent on and can only 
proceed in line with the completion of 
the world revolution.” But in what 
sense then can we talk of socialism, 
rather than a workers’ state? This sec¬ 
tion talks of both as if they are syn¬ 
onymous. Socialism must clearly 
involve the rule of the working class - 
otherwise it is not socialism - but a 
workers’ state in which the bulk of the 
economy remains in capitalist hands 
is not socialist. 

Nor is it clear how the “system¬ 
atic extension of workers’ control 
over production” can be achieved 
in the absence of a change in eco¬ 
nomic ownership. I agree that the 
speed at which a revolutionary 
workers’ state can proceed to over¬ 
throw the economic rule of capital 
is dependent on the progress of the 
revolution internationally. It will 
certainly be a question of wresting 
power “by degrees”. A process that 
will be immeasurably speeded up if 
socialists and the working class in 
Europe organise at a continental lev¬ 
el. However, a good deal more clarity 
is required on this issue. 

Ncram I convinced thatmost mem¬ 
bers of the CPGB, let alone the CMP, 
think the orientation of the “non-mo¬ 
nopoly bourgeoisie” is of much sig¬ 
nificance. In the Draft programme the 
possibility of exploiting divisions 
within the ruling class is discussed at 
some length. It looks to me if this is a 
theoretical legacy bequeathed by the 
old ‘official’ C PGB. It is not a tactic that 
has been promoted in recent years in 
the pages of the Weekly Worker. It 
probably will not find such a promi¬ 
nent position (if it has anyplace at all) 
within the redrafted programme. 

As for a socialist constitution, the 
Draft programme proposes that, “Su¬ 
preme power in state will be in work¬ 
ers’ councils, composed of delegates 
who are elected and recallable at any 
time.” If this means the classic Trot¬ 
skyist model of indirect democracy - 
workers elect their local factory com¬ 
mittee, which then elects a district 
committee, which in turn elects a city¬ 
wide committee, all the way up to a 
supreme soviet - then I think this 


proposition is untenable. 

If we are to fight in the minimum 
programme for direct elections to 
parliament and the right to directly 
recall MPs, we can hardly expect 
workers after the revolution to tol¬ 
erate less influence over national 
political affairs - and an arrangement 
that is eminently open to bureauc- 
ratisation. After all, the only socie¬ 
ty in which such a mode of indirect 
election has been implemented in 
recent years is Castro’s Cuba. I sus¬ 
pect any Cuban workers who initi- 
ateda move to recall Fidel, or anyone 
in the leadership, would get pretty 
short shrift - and probably a lengthy 
prison sentence. 

The right of workers and citizens to 
directly elect and recall theirdele gates/ 
representatives at all levels of govern¬ 
ment is fundamental. This position will 
no doubt be characterised as Kaut- 
skyan. But then this charge has al¬ 
ready been levelled at Mike Macnair. 
As it happens, the CPGB’s formulation 
of “democratic republican self-gov¬ 
ernment” was passed at the CMP’s 
founding conference, so perhaps 
comrades are prepared to reconsider 
long-held dogma. 

The nature of planning in a social¬ 
ist society would also bear elabora¬ 
tion. The relevant paragraph in the 
Draft programme could be interpret¬ 
ed as meaning a national plan cover¬ 
ing all aspects of economic life to 
cover a specific time-span - a Stalinist 
model. In fact socialist planning 
should involve maximum flexibility 
and maximum devolution of decision¬ 
making. At a national, European or 
global level, only the most indicative 
of plans would be appropriate. With¬ 
in different economic sectors and at 
different geographic levels planning 
(within a broad framework) would be 
relatively autonomous. What is more, 
the latest technological advances - 
which allow capitalist firms to engage 
in just-in-time production- transforms 
the options for socialist planning. 

Transition to 
communism 

This section may require the least 
amendment. Although I would 
question the observation, howev¬ 
er, that in Britain, “Once the hard 
task of winning working class 
state power has been achieved, we 


will advance directly towards com¬ 
munism.” Surely the building of 
communism will be the most inter¬ 
national of tasks? 

Communist Party 

The way in which Marxists should 
organise will be of quite crucial im¬ 
portance for the success of the 
CMP. The discussion of programme 
may lead to a greater degree of con¬ 
sensus, but wide differences will 
remain. The question that will be 
posed is whether those differences 
can be accommodated within one 
political party. It is a challenge that 
has eluded Marxists and revolution¬ 
aries for decades. 

I will not engage in a detailed dis¬ 
cussion of structures and organisa¬ 
tion in this article. But democracy 
and the accountability of the lead¬ 
ership is crucial. Certainly, as the 
Draft programme says, “Our party 
attaches great importance to the 
cultivation of leaders, their theoret¬ 
ical knowledge, revolutionary ener¬ 
gy and political instinct and 
experience.” But if bureaucratic de¬ 
generation is to be avoided, this 
principle should apply equally to 
every member. The party’s theory 
and strategy and indeed its pro¬ 
gramme need to be the property of 
the whole membership. 

Jack Conrad argues that the 
“Marxist Party is built top-down” 
(Weekly Worker November 9). This 
is true in the sense that Marxist the¬ 
ory and organisation do not arise 
spontaneously from the day-to- 
day struggles of the working class. 
The development of theory and the 
building of organisation requires 
the conscious intervention of what 
will inevitably be a minority of the 
working class. What is crucial, 
however, is to tackle any manifes¬ 
tations of elitism. 

I would also make the observation 
that the Draft programme's insist¬ 
ence that “every effort should be 
made to promote women comrades 
in the party” is sharply relevant, giv¬ 
en the male domination so far of the 
CMP. We will know we are beginning 
to make an impact when the gender 
composition (and also the age and 
ethnic profile) of our organisations 
and meetings begins to more accu¬ 
rately reflect the class for which we 
are fighting • 


War and revolution 



December 2-3, University of London Union, Malet 
Street. Weekend school sponsored by the CPGB 

Saturday (12 noon) 

Marx and war - Mike Macnair (CPGB) 

Lenin and World War I - Ben Lewis (Communist Students) 

Sunday (12 noon) 

The new American century and ultra-imperialism - Yassamine 
Mather (Critique) 

The failure of the anti-war movement and the SWP - Jack 
Contrad (CPGB) 

Recommended reading 

VI Lenin: Socialism and war, and Hal Draper/Haberkern: Karl 
Marx’s theory of revolution: Volume 5 - War and revolution 

All welcome, lots of time for debate. 

Phone 07950 416922 for more details. 


No bans on 

Christian 

fundamentalists 

James Turley reports on the 
bureaucratic attempt to ban Exeter 
university’s Christian student society 


S leepy Exeter made the nation¬ 
al news last week when Chris¬ 
tian fundamentalist students 
threatened to take the student un¬ 
ion to court for trying to stop them 
deciding for themselves who to al¬ 
low into their society, the Evangel¬ 
ical Christian Union. 

The Guild of Students has taken 
exception to the declaration the 
ECUasks recruits to sign, which in¬ 
cludes the phrase, “In joining this 
union, I declare my faith in Jesus 
Christ as my saviour, my lord and 
my god.” Guild president Jemma 
Percy said the requirement to sign 
the declaration meant “participa¬ 
tion in the society was not open to 
every student”. She added: “We 
have a duty to represent them and 
uphold equal opportunities.” 

In fact, the first shots in the dis¬ 
pute were fired by a rival faction 
within the Christian camp, when 
non-evangelicals objected to the 
ECU’s original name, ‘Christian 
Union’. According to the leader 
of the anti-evangelical campaign, 
Tim Paulden, the society had 
“deceptively marketed itself as 
the ‘Christian Union’, while sys¬ 
tematically silencing and dis¬ 
criminating against Christians 
who are not evangelical”. After 
the guild stepped in and unilater¬ 
ally added the ‘Evangelical’ prefix, 
a referendum was held last month 
in which students voted by a nar¬ 
row majority to reject ECU attempts 
to re-abbreviate their title. 

Emboldened by this, the guild 
council froze their accounts and re¬ 
moved all privileges so it could 
conduct an equal opportunities 
“audit” - the ECU is technically 
bound by the equal-ops policy, but 
you do not tend to get many mus- 
lims, Jews, atheists or agnostics 
wanting to join, for some unknown 
reason. It is true that not many fe¬ 
male students are elected as ECU 
officers and it is also quite possible 
that there might be a better club to 
join if you happen to be gay ... 

There is no denying the unpleas- 
ant character of the ECU. The 
group is one of the most powerful 
on campus - partly due to the deep 
pockets of the national evangelical 
umbrella group, the Universities 
and Colleges Christian Fellowship 
(allowing the ECU to run the flash¬ 
iest freshers week events, coffee 
mornings, film screenings and so 
forth), and partly due to the (let’s 
face it) overwhelmingly Tory char¬ 
acter of Exeter’s student body. 
Many liberal Christians, in Exeter and 
elsewhere, are by turns embarrassed 
and worried by the evangelicals’ 
domination of on-campus faith. 

To be sure, communists oppose 
the reactionary, anti-working class 
brand of mumbo-jumbo that ECU 
propagates. However, concerns 
must be raised at the implications of 
the guild’s decisions. The dispute 
over the society’s name is mostly 
hotair. Whatever they call them¬ 


selves, they make only the most 
cursory and transparent efforts to 
hide the nature of their beliefs. But 
at least the forced name change 
was ratified by a referendum of the 
student body. 

The same cannot be said of the 
equal-ops witch-hunt. However 
reactionary a person’s or organi¬ 
sation’s views, it is a matter of 
basic common sense not to seek 
bureaucratic bans in order to sup¬ 
press them. This is not out of 
fondness for Christian fundamen¬ 
talists, but is a matter of survival: 
if they can persecute evangelicals, 
they can persecute communists 
and socialists. 

It is worth noting that the only 
other group to fall foul of the guild 
bureaucracy recently was Student 
Respect, which was at first denied 
affiliation - ostensibly on the 
grounds that it was too similar to 
(the Socialist Party’s) Socialist 
Students, but also involving sim¬ 
ilar ‘equal ops’ concerns centred 
on ‘islamist activists’. 

The equal opportunities policy 
is worth looking at more closely - it 
nominally protects people regard¬ 
less of “inappropriate distinc¬ 
tions”, such as “political or 
religious beliefs”. Certainly, this is 
a very positive and necessary 
clause when applied to, say, the 
university’s employment policy, to 
stop it from deliberately firing left¬ 
ists (or muslims, gays or anyone 
else). If, however, it is used in this 
way - ie, to interfere in the autono¬ 
mous self-organisation of students 
(and to side with liberal Christians) 

- it could act as an effective clamp 
on any legitimate voice. 

For example, Communist Stu¬ 
dents, strange ly enough, demands 
that all who wish to join should be 

- er - communists, and not Labour¬ 
ites, Liberal Democrats, Tories or 
BNP supporters. Is this ‘discrimi¬ 
natory’? Of course. But every stu¬ 
dent association must have the right 
to set its own rules and membership 
requirements, provided these do 
not actively cause harm. 

To allow the guild (with the con¬ 
nivance of the university authori¬ 
ties) to decide which groups are 
‘discriminating’ is to give it the 
power to discriminate - in an arbi¬ 
trary, politically biased and unac¬ 
countable way. As an incensed 
rightwinger known only as “Bru¬ 
tus Green” put it in a surprisingly 
apposite letter to the Exeter stu¬ 
dent paper Exepose, the thorough¬ 
ly liberal equal-ops policy is 
“neutral only if one happens to 
share precisely those liberal poli¬ 
tics” (November 6). 

We communists are totally op¬ 
posed to bureaucratic bans and 
proscriptions. We combat reaction¬ 
ary ideas, including those of reli¬ 
gious fundamentalism, through 
democratic, working class meth¬ 
ods, not through the bureaucratic 
use of ‘equal opportunities’ • 
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THEORY_ 

Sex and the human revolution 

Socialist Worker has begun a series of articles by Sally Campbell. They purport to explain the origins of 
women’s oppression. However, there exists an obvious lacuna in her account. If women became unfree, when 
and how did they become free? Camilla Power of the Radical Anthropology Group insists that sex played a big 
role in the human revolution - a taboo subject for the SWP 


M odern-day scientific work on 
the human revolution and 
the emergence of Homo sa¬ 
piens owes a lot to Fredrick Engels’s 
great text, The origins of the family, 
private property and the state. 

I am an evolutionary anthropolo¬ 
gist, which means I attempt to apply 
Darwinian theory in its modem, ‘self¬ 
ish-gene’ fonn to human behaviour. I 
would maintain that Lewis Flenry 
Morgan, who provided Engels with 
the main sources of data for The ori¬ 
gins of the family, and Engels himself, 
were the original evolutionary anthro¬ 
pologists. They were trying to do the 
same thing in their time as Darwinian 
anthropologists are trying to do to¬ 
day. They used an evolutionary frame¬ 
work to argue that changes in the form 
of family, kinship and marriage were 
due to changes in the material rela¬ 
tions of production and the econom¬ 
ic forms underlying subsistence. 

They lacked data in terms of prima- 
tology, fossils and evolution. Never¬ 
theless, they were able to make critical 
breakthroughs, which have stood the 
test of time. Their work caused a huge 
mckus in anthropology. It is not go¬ 
ing too far to say that the fieldwork 
anthropology of the British school, 
founded by Bronislaw Malinowski, 
was really set up in direct opposition 
to that of Engels and Morgan. 

Before I come back to them, I will 
look more generally at the influence 
of Charles Darwin on Marx and En¬ 
gels. In their time we know Marx and 
Engels were fascinated by his work 
They were fully aware that it was 
based in Malthusian political econo¬ 
my. The origin of species was an ide¬ 
ological work, used to justify Victorian 
imperialist capital in its advances 
through the mid-19th century. 

Just after its publication in 1859 
Marx wrote: “Darwin, whom I have 
looked up again, amuses when he 
says he is applying the Malthusian 
theory also to plants and animals, as 
if to Mr Malthus the whole point were 
not that he does not apply the theory 
to plants and animals, but only to 
human beings, as opposed to plants 
andanimals. It is remarkable how Dar¬ 
win recognises among beasts and 
plants his English society with its di¬ 
vision of labour, competition, opening 
up of new markets, inventions, the 
Malthusian struggle for existence. It 
is Hobbes’s bellum omnium contra 
omnes [war of all against all]. I am at 
once reminded of Hegel’s phenome¬ 
nology, where civil society is de¬ 
scribed as a spiritual animal kingdom, 
while in Darwin the animal kingdom 
figures as civil society.” 1 

Darwin projected the natural be¬ 
haviour of animals back onto human 
society. He did not realise how bitter¬ 
ly ironical was his argument that ‘free 
competition’, which bourgeois econ¬ 
omists regarded as the highest histor¬ 
ical achievement, was in fact the 
normal state of affairs in the animal 
kingdom. So for Victorian high capi¬ 
talist ideology men regard themselves 
as the supreme masters of the uni¬ 
verse when they are most like animals 
- they are recognising the Malthusian 
logic of the struggle for existence: 
nature red in tooth and claw, Darwin¬ 
ism as ideology. 

Nevertheless Marx and Engels nev¬ 
er forgot that Darwin’s work was also 
science. Marx sent a volume of Das 
Kapital to Darwin with “From a sin¬ 
cere admirer” inscribed upon it, ask¬ 


ing if it could be dedicated to him. 
(Darwin replied self-deprecatingly 
that he was not really worthy of the 
gift because he did not know enough 
about political economy.) 

There can be no doubting the atti¬ 
tude of Marx and Engels. Yes, on the 
one hand, this was an ideology, but, 
on the other hand, it was a fully mate¬ 
rialist and atheist explanation of the 
history of all life on earth through 
natural selection - individuals bear 
unique variations, some of which 
prove better suited to particular envi¬ 
ronments. These reproduce more suc¬ 
cessfully, passing down the variations 
to their offspring. 

When Darwin died, he was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. That is pretty 
good going for an atheist, but the 
bourgeois elite were by then scared 
of the irreligious implications of his 
theory. This was an attempt to cere¬ 
moniously coopt science for the 
church and state. We have to remem¬ 
ber that evolutionary theory from the 
early 19th century had been a revolu¬ 
tionary force- Lamarkianism hadbeen 
associated with the French Revolu¬ 
tion. By the 1880s the bourgeoisie 
were worried and needed to put a lid 
on the implications for morality and 
religion of natural selection. 

InThe descent of man, Darwin tried 
to grapple honestly with the seeming 
contradiction between morality and 
‘nature red in tooth in claw’. He 
sought an evolutionary explanation 
for morality, asking how an individ¬ 
ual who acts in a moral way could 
enjoy better reproductive success 
and win out in the game of natural 
selection. He attempted to find ways 
around the contradiction, but never 
really succeeded. 

In the years following Darwin’s 
death a veil of hypocrisy descended 
on the real implications of his theory 
for social behaviour, both in animals 
and humans, and this is where social 
Darwinism takes off. With the social 
Darwinians, there arose an implicit and 
vague understanding that selection 
works for the benefit of groups. This 
seemed to solve the contradiction of 
man asa ‘moral’ animaland acompet- 
itor under Malthusian selection. Co¬ 
operating within one’s group and 
competing for one’s group appeared 
moral. That animals cooperate with 
their fellow group members became an 
unproblematic assumption - nobody 
questioned it, nobody really dis¬ 
cussed it, nobody theorised it 

The neo-Darwinian biologists of 
the first half of the 20th century, who 
combined Darwinian theory with 
Mendelian genetics, worked in areas 
where the distinction between indi¬ 
vidual and group interests was not 
brought out. They avoided address¬ 
ing issues of social conflict. But if 
behaviour for the benefit of ‘the 
group’ is paramount, the question is, 
‘What group?’ For the Victorian and 
Edwardian imperialist elite, groups 
meant class and race - eugenics was 
about stopping those people of low¬ 
er classes or with the wrong skin col¬ 
our from breeding too much, by 
comparison with the educated, gen¬ 
tlemanly class. Eugenics was the nat¬ 
ural extension of social Darwinian 
‘group benefit’ thinking 

None of this was confronted or 
dealt with until the 1950s and 60s, 
when finally Wynne-Edwards pro¬ 
posed a closely argued theory about 
group selection. 2 He suggested that 



Camilla Power 


animals needed to restrict their own 
populationgrowthto keepinline with 
available resources. This contradict¬ 
ed the Malthusian view that the poor 
always overbreed and some inevita¬ 
bly die for lack of resources, which 
is simply nature’s way of killing off 
the weak. 

By contrast Wynne-Edwards be¬ 
lieved that animals reacted collective¬ 
ly to their own numbers. What are 
those starlings doing in such great 
flocks in the sky? They are checking 
out their numbers and using that in¬ 
formation to decide whether to lay two 
eggs or three. His arguments were 
convincing and fine-grained with 
many detailed observations of animal 
behaviour. He believed that animals 
had Taws’, morality and conventions, 
just like humans. 

But what happens when one indi¬ 
vidual decides to cheat the system by 
laying an extra egg? That cheat imme¬ 
diately gains an advantage, which is 
passed down the generations. 
Thanks to Wynne-Edwards, the self¬ 
ish-gene thinkers finally got their act 
together to try to understand altruis¬ 
tic behaviour in animals. How can we 
explain animals acting for the benefit 
of other individuals even to their own 
disadvantage, when natural selection 
says they should act to maximise their 
reproductive success? 

By the 1960s, with the work of 
George Williams, William Hamilton 
andEO Wilson, it was becoming clear 
selection worked at the level of 
genes. Because related individuals, 
such as siblings, will carry on average 
50% of the same genetic material, it 
will pay in genetic terms for, say, a 
brother to help out his sister, even at 
some detriment to himself. In the 
words of the biologist JBS Haldane, 
“I will jump into the water to save three 
of my brothers or nine of my cousins.” 
Why? Because, without needing to 
make mechanical calculations, we in¬ 
stinctively understand that helping 
close relatives is going to pay genet¬ 
ically at the end of the day. 

Selfish gene 

Hamilton’s ‘inclusive fitness’ rule was 
the initial formulation in selfish-gene 
theory that explained animal cooper¬ 
ative strategies. In the Radical Anthro¬ 
pology Group, we have had several 


run-ins with the Socialist Workers 
Party, whose leaders regard it as vir¬ 
tually fascistic to apply Darwinian 
theory to human behaviour and con¬ 
sider it outrageous that any Marxist 
could base their arguments on the 
selfish gene. 

But what does gene selfishness 
mean? It means the replication of a 
string of information coded on DNA 
molecules. There are no nasty Machi¬ 
avellian ‘thoughts’ in the back of the 
gene’s mind about doing down other 
genes. The only thing that a gene does 
is replicate itself as best as it can - oth¬ 
erwise it would not be there. In other 
words, we are simply talking about the 
replication of information. 

I fMarx and Engels were alivetoday, 
they would recognise selfish-gene 
theory as the modem form of Darwin¬ 
ism, of understanding social strate¬ 
gies and behaviour amongst animals. 
The science of cooperation requires 
an understanding of the degree of 
conflict between genes, since out of 
conflict emerge higher levels of coop¬ 
eration. By problematising the very 
fact of animal altruism, selfish-gene 
scientists were able to understand the 
higher organisation of levels of coop¬ 
eration - from single cells, through 
individual organisms and into complex 
social animals, such as primates. 
Eventually there emerged human 
forms of cooperation to quite new, 
cultural levels of replication, such as 
language (whichare very distinct from 
DNA replication, of course). 

The best account of evolutionary 
theory based on a dialectical materi¬ 
alist point of view is put forward by 
the outstanding evolutionary biolo¬ 
gists, John Maynard Smith and Eors 
Szathmary, in their book Major tran¬ 
sitions in e\’olution. The authors make 
no bones about it - as selfish-gene 
scientists, they took selection at a 
gene level as a given. They ask how 
natural selection, acting on entities at 
low levels, was able to avoid disrupt¬ 
ing integration at higher levels, so 
that genes could combine into chro¬ 
mosomes, eukaryotic cells, multicellu¬ 
lar organisms and ultimately societies 
- groups of individuals cooperating 
and working together. 

Early Darwinism was about tiny in¬ 
cremental changes producing vast 
change over time, to which Maynard 
Smith and Szathmary add the under¬ 
standing of dialectical transformation. 
These tiny changes can build up to a 
transcendence and take that conflict 
to a level where there is cooperation 
of entities. They write: “There is an 
onwards and upwards advance to 
complexity in evolution. There is no 
theoretical reason to expect that has 
to be so, but it is nevertheless true. 
Eukaryotic cells are more complex than 
prokaryotic cells, animals and plant 
are more complex than single cell or¬ 
ganisms and so on.” 3 This increase 
in complexity has been achieved as a 
result of major evolutionary transi¬ 
tions, which involve changes in the 
way information is stored and trans¬ 
mitted. These are the revolutions in 
life on earth, punctuating gradualist 
changes. 

Selfish-gene scientists look for con¬ 
flict in animal or human social behav¬ 
iour - and the conflict that will 
dialectically produce cooperation is 
sex: the means of transmitting genes 
to the next generation. We know that 
for complex social mammals, females 
have to put much more energy into 


reproduction than males, because of 
the length of gestation and lactation. 
All a male need do is produce the 
sperm, which, compared to female 
eggs and reproductive processes, is 
cheap and plentiful. This applies gen¬ 
erally to sexually reproducing species, 
but is most acute for mammals, pri¬ 
mates and our hominin ancestors. Sex 
is the arena in which the transcend¬ 
ence of conflict into higher levels of 
cooperation occurs. 

In the Pleistocene there were, of 
course, no classes, so the main divi¬ 
sion was sexual. In The origin of the 
family Engels identified the issue of 
sex, and conflict over sex, as the point 
where revolutionary transcendence 
had to happen. Even with the poor 
primatological knowledge ofhis day, 
he was able to get right to the core of 
tire problem: “So far as our evidence 
goes, the higher vertebrates know 
onlytwo forms of family: polygyny or 
separate couples. Each form allows 
only one adult male, which both con¬ 
solidates and isolates the family and 
sets it in opposition to the herd The 
jealousy of the male prevents the 
herd, the higher social fonn, coming 
into existence, weakens its cohesion 
and breaks it up during the mating 
period. This alone is sufficient proof 
that animal families andprimitive hu¬ 
man society are incompatible and 
that, when primitive men were work¬ 
ing their way up from animal crea¬ 
tion, either they had no family at all 
or a form which does not occur 
among animals.” 4 

Engels goes on: “Toexplainthetran- 
sition to humanity from conditions 
such as those in which the anthropoid 
apes live today would be quite impos¬ 
sible. It looks more as if the apes have 
strayed off the line of evolution and 
were gradually dying out or degener¬ 
ating. That alone is sufficient grounds 
for rejecting all attempts to draw par¬ 
allels between the form of family of 
apes and primitive man. Mutual toler¬ 
ation amongst adult males, freedom 
from jealousy, was the first condition 
for the formation of those larger, per¬ 
manent groups, in which alone ani¬ 
mals could become men. What do we 
find to be the oldest, most primitive form 
of family, whose historic existence we 
can indisputably prove and we can still 
study in one or two parts of the world, 
is group marriage. A form of family in 
which whole groups of men and whole 
groups of women mutually possess 
one another and which leaves little 
room for jealousy.” 5 

HereEngels is drawing on the work 
of Lewis Henry Morgan, whose stud¬ 
ies of kinship and marriage in ancient 
societies remain founding texts of 
anthropology. A large part of The or¬ 
igins of the family derives from Mor¬ 
gan, but, in terms of the understanding 
of the revolutionary, qualitative change 
between primate ancestors and hu¬ 
mans, Engels was adding his own 
Marxist insight of dialectical material¬ 
ism. Morgan was a gradualist Darwin¬ 
ian, seeing an onwards and upwards 
progression from ape to human soci¬ 
eties, yet Engels did not underestimate 
the importance ofhis contribution. He 
wrote: “This rediscovery of the prim¬ 
itive matriarchal gens as the earliest 
stage of the patriarchal gens of civi¬ 
lised people has the same importance 
for anthropology as Darwin’s theory 
of evolution has for biology and 
Marx’s theory of surplus value has for 
political economy.” 6 
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Engels is not wrong. British social 
anthropology reacted to the argu¬ 
ment that human society was found¬ 
ed on matrilineal clan organisation 
with horror. They knew only too well 
the revolutionary implications of this 
- which proves that Engels knew what 
he was talking about: this really does 
matter that much. 

Let us examine how Engels under¬ 
stood this clan to operate, in order to 
compare that with our modem scien¬ 
tific version of the emergence of hu¬ 
man society. He quoted missionary 
Arthur Wright, who worked amongst 
the Iroquois people, and described 
their family system base don “commu¬ 
nistic households” which comprised 
several families: “It is probable that 
one clan predominated, the women 
however taking in husbands from oth¬ 
er clans. The women of these house¬ 
holds therefore related to each other 
through the mother line. Usually the 
female portion ruled the house. Woe 
to the luckless husband or lover who 
was too shiftless to do his share of the 
providing. No matter how many chil¬ 
dren or how many goods he has in the 
house, he might at any time be ordered 
to pick up his blanket and budge. Af¬ 
ter such orders it would not be health¬ 
ful for him to disobey: the house would 
be too hot for him and he would have 
to retreat to his home clan and go and 
start a new matrimonial alliance.” 7 

Womanpower 

Enggls comments: “The communistic 
household in which most or all of the 
women belong to the same gens, while 
themencome from various gens, is the 
material foundation of the supremacy 
of the women, which was general in 
primitive times.” 8 It is the fact that 
women are with their kin relations 
which gives them the power to kick 
the men out if they want to. 

I can read that passage and recog¬ 
nise from my work in Africa the sort 
of relationships that still survive. For 
example, Hadza hunter-gathererwom- 
en in Tanzania live with their female 
relatives. Each camp has a core of 
matriarchs - perhaps older sisters - 
related through the female line. 
Through kinship, women have lever¬ 
age to dump uncooperative hus¬ 
bands. The men are at the periphery, 
while the women are in the middle, 
organising the camp. The important 
thing which Engels observed is the 
material foundation in the shape of 
stores held in common. There can be 
no such thing as one man providing 
for one women and her children. Big 
game comes back to the whole camp 
and everybody gets a share. 9 

What was the attitude of the found¬ 
ers of British social anthropology to¬ 
wards these arguments about the 
origin of human society in collectiv¬ 
ised households, where women 
through their common relationship 
keep the men under control? Ma¬ 
linowski, one of the founders of field¬ 
work social anthropology in the 20th 
century, said in a radio debate in the 
early 1930s: “A whole school of an¬ 
thropologists ... have maintained that 
the maternal clan was the primitive 
domestic institution. In my opinion, as 
you know, this idea is incorrect. An 
idea like that, when it is taken serious¬ 
ly and applied to modem conditions, 
becomes positively dangerous. 

“I believe the most disruptive ele¬ 
ment in the modem revolutionary ten¬ 
dencies is the idea that parenthood 
can be made collective. If once we 
came to the point of doing away with 
the individual family as the pivotal 
element of our society, we should be 
faced with a social catastrophe, com- 
pared with which the political up¬ 
heaval of the French Revolution and 
the economic changes of Bolshe¬ 
vism are insignificant 

“The question therefore as to 
whether group motherhood is an in¬ 
stitution which ever existed, whether 
it is an arrangement which is compat¬ 


ible with human nature and social or¬ 
der, is of considerable practical inter¬ 
est. I would rather discount any 
speculation about tire origins of mar¬ 
riage or anything else which contrib¬ 
ute to them, even indirectly.” 

Thus Malinowski wanted to estab¬ 
lish a social anthropology which com¬ 
pletely disowned the evolutionary 
origins of different forms of human 
society, and different forms of mar¬ 
riage, family and kinship systems. For 
him this was just armchair speculation 
that should not be indulged in. You 
should only do fieldwork and examine 
the real evidence of actual people. 

The great irony in all of this was that 
Malinowski’s own fieldwork was 
among a matrilineal group, the Trobri- 
and islanders, who enjoyed enor¬ 
mous sexual freedom, which he 
recounted in his superb ethnography, 
The sexual life of savages. For him, 
though, British anthropology was a 
colonial enterprise. He wanted to 
“prove to the best of my ability that 
marriage andthefamily,havebeen, are 
and will remain the foundations of 
human society. Marriage in single 
pairs ... is primeval.” 10 Malinowski 
denounced the whole area of origins 
research, claiming to know all the an¬ 
swers already. 

The effect of such a position was 
to completely divorce the social side 
of anthropology, dealing with cultur¬ 
al forms and symbolic aspects, from 
the evolutionary side - the study of 
fossils, primates, etc. For any social 
scientist interested in how we came to 
be human, it is simply not possible to 
work without bringing those areas 
together. When I was researching for 
my PhD, University College London 
had departments of both physical 
and social anthropology and it was 
very difficult to get people from the 
two departments to talk to each other. 
Bothsides suspected I was in the ‘oth¬ 
er camp’ - the social anthropologists 
above all, because for them it was a 
taboo to discuss evolution, let alone 
selfish-gene theory. 

Meanwhile many evolutionary an¬ 
thropologists just blithely carry on as 
gradualist Darwinians, applying their 
understandings of selfish-gene strat¬ 
egies, using cost and benefit analy¬ 
sis for individuals, and assuming that 
humans are little different from other 
animals in this respect They lack any 
understanding of cultural forms, and 
take ‘onwards and upwards’ progress 
as a given: humans start using tools, 
we get better at killing animals, our 
brains get bigger. There is no investi¬ 
gation of the conflicts endemic in hu¬ 
man evolution that would have 
produced revolutionary outcomes for 
the organisation of society. How do 
we overcome the jealously of the male 
to create the wider social fonn where 
many males and females may live to¬ 
gether in social groups? 

What does modern-day evolution¬ 
ary anthropology say in support of 
Morgan and Engels? There is now an 
argument on the emergence of Homo 
erectus known as the ‘grandmother 
hypothesis’. 11 Around two million 
years agp there was a shift in life his¬ 
tory, selecting for longer life spans in 
females, and eventually the human 
pattern of the menopause. The first 
social division of labour emerged, as 
older females began to help younger 
women with childcare and so on. In 
other words, the first division of la¬ 
bour was not between males and fe¬ 
males, but between an older female - 
the grandmother of the children - and 
her daughter. 

Natural selection did not favour old¬ 
er women who helped their sons with 
children, because of the problem of 
paternity uncertainty. From a Darwin¬ 
ian perspective, if an older woman 
wants to be sure she is helping to 
pass on her own genes, she will help 
her daughter’s children, as happens 
among the Hadza to this day. 12 The 
implications of the grandmother hy¬ 
pothesis, which is gaining accept¬ 


ance, are that from the origin of genus 
Homo our ancestors were living in 
female-related groupings. Mothers 
would stick to daughters and males 
would intervene as mates rather than 
living there with their own relatives. 
This was the precursor of a cultural 
classificatory kinship system based 
on matrilineal clans. 

Hunter-gatherer provisioning is 
not nuclear family-based; sharing of 
any sizeable catch acts as a funda¬ 
mental egalitarian mechanism. Fur¬ 
thermore, recent work in Amazonian 
cultures has demonstrated a regular 
strategy of shared fatherhood, or 
‘partible paternity’ 13 . According to 
this common ideology, it takes more 
than one sex act to get a woman preg¬ 
nant, which means two or more men 
may share in the task; children with 
more than one father have better sur¬ 
vival chances. These recent evolu¬ 
tionary studies have undermined 
Malinowski’s old propaganda about 
nuclear families as “primeval”. 

There is another aspect of Engels’ 
theory that has been vindicated by 
modern evolutionary anthropology. 
Engels described the “world historic 
defeat of the female sex” - the transi¬ 
tion from what hecalled ‘mother-right’ 
to ‘father-right’. Agriculture andpas- 
toralism ultimately sowed the seeds 
for patrilineal society: the cow was 
the enemy of matriliny. Modern phy¬ 
logenetic methods have shown that 
a switch from horticultural to pasto- 
ralist subsistence is indeed likely to 
cause changes to patriliny from pri¬ 
or matriliny 14 . 

Selfish-gene strategies dictate in¬ 
heritance down the generations: in 
economies where significant proper¬ 
ty accumulation enables men to in¬ 
crease their reproductive success - for 
instance, by marrying several wives 
through cattle wealth - property will 
pass from father to son. Where econ¬ 
omies lack such wealth differentials, 
as in horticultural groups, land is more 
likely to pass from mother to daugh¬ 
ter, since paternity uncertainty does 
not favour male inheritance 15 . These 
are the underlying Darwinian factors 
in what Engels saw as the first class 
antagonism, coinciding with men’s 
possession of women in ‘monoga¬ 
mous’ marriage - monogamous only 
for women, of course. 

How much of the modern story of 
the human revolution did Engels pre¬ 
figure and what would he have learnt 
from today? The major material factor 
in human evolution, from australop- 
ithecines over three million years agp 
through genus Homo, is encephalisa- 
tion (the increase in brain size in rela¬ 
tion to body size). Tbisisbecausebrain 
tissue is extraordinarily expensive - 
only about 2% of body weight in a 
modem human, but using 20% of ba¬ 
sal metabolism. And, when it comes to 
raising large-brained offspring, it is fe¬ 
males who have to find this energy. 

Australopithecines have a similar 
brain volume to chimpanzees. Among 
chimps, females do all the workto raise 
their own offspring, getting no help 
whatsoever from males, who are fre¬ 
quently an active hindrance, especial¬ 
ly if the female has as oestrus signal. 
We have no reason to think australo¬ 
pithecines - basically bipedal apes - 
were very different. 

There were two key stages of en- 
c ephalisation. About two million years 
ago there was a doubling of brain size 
for adult hominins with the beginning 
of genus Homo. Then, from about half 
a million years ago to the time of the 
emergence of modem Homo sapiens, 
brain size sharply increased, adding 
the equivalent of a whole chimpanzee 
brain and more. What that means is 
that from half a million years ago fe¬ 
males had to find huge amounts of 
extra energy from somewhere in order 
to raise their offspring. 

While grandmothers may have giv¬ 
en enough support for Homo erectus 
females, when it came to the secondbig 
spurt of encepbalisation, male involve¬ 


ment must have increased considera¬ 
bly, particularly in the form of big-game 
hunting. The archaeological evidence 
associated with Homo heidelbergen- 
sis, the ancestor of both the Neander¬ 
thals and ourselves, indicates that they 
were adept at hunting mammals as large 
as rhino and mammoth. Food was pre¬ 
sumably going back into the camps in 
something like the manner of modem 
hunter-gatherers, rather than provi¬ 
sioning on a family basis. 

How were females able to influence 
males to change their behaviour? The 
way that women today, as in the past, 
can get males interested in doing an¬ 
ything is through the use of sexual 
signals. This is true of primates; it is 
true of ourselves. Our bodies today 
provide evidence of what has worked 
in terms of natural selection. 

Sexual signals 

F rom a selfish-gene point of view, if a 
male aims to find as many fertile fe¬ 
males and produce as many offspring 
as possible, he would like to know 
accurately when a female is fertile so 
he can do the business and move on. 
The human female strategy is one of 
time-wasting. She conceals any sign 
of ovulation, so that a male who sticks 
around and keeps at it is going to have 
more success than a male who tries to 
‘kiss and run'. But there is a flaw in 
the system: menstruation. 

Because of the strange way we live 
in developed countries, using contra¬ 
ception and breast-feeding for very 
short periods, menstruation is asso¬ 
ciated inourculture with infertility. For 
hunter-gatherer societies, however, 
where women spend large parts of 
their lives in pregnancy and lactation, 
it is quite a different story. The number 
of menstrual cycles a woman ejqteri- 
enees in natural fertility populations 
would be perhaps a third or a quarter, 
compared to women living in Britain 
today, for example. Menstruation does 
not give males accurate information 
about the precise moment of fertility, 
but it does flag up imminent fertility. 
When it comes to picking out a female 
more likely to be fertile soon, is it go¬ 
ing to be the one who is heavily preg¬ 
nant or is breast-feeding? Or is it going 
to be the one who is menstruating? 

Generally, in a hunter-gatherer de¬ 
mographic, more females would be 
pregnant and lactating than those 
actually cycling. And they are the fe¬ 
males who need the energy - 25% ex¬ 
tra when pregnant, 50% extra when 
breast-feeding. But menstruating fe¬ 
males are potentially a threat to the 
interests of non-cycling females. They 
may distract the attention of males, 
diverting investment away from the 
females who most need it. In the early 
Homo ergaster/erectus stage this may 
not have been such a problem, but at 
the later stage, as brains evolved to a 
modem human size, this contradiction 
of sexual conflict had to be transcend¬ 
ed to produce novel cultural forms of 
cooperation. 

What can the non-cycling females 
do about the threat of menstrual fe¬ 
males? The first option is to hide the 
signal from males - the same thing in 
principle as hiding signs of ovulation, 
so male shave no accurate information 
about fertility. This is what has devel¬ 
oped historically under patriarchal 
religious systems, where women ex¬ 
pect to marry a single male forlife, and 
this persists within bourgeois morali¬ 
ty. But evolving human ancestors 
had a different solution. Their alterna¬ 
tive led to the morality ofprimitivecom- 
munism. Because the menstrual signal 
had economic value and power to in¬ 
fluence male behaviour, motivating 
males to get to work, those females who 
were not cycling said to those who 
were, ‘If you have some menstrual 
blood then I want some too.’ 

Faking it together, female coalitions 
signalling solidarity in blood per¬ 
formed the first symbolic rituals. With 
ritual and body art emerged morality 
and kinship. Cosmetic ritual signalling 


marks the boundary of a kinship 
group of mothers and sisters, includ¬ 
ing their brothers. The hunters and 
potential mates are outsiders to the 
coalition. This formation now resem¬ 
bles Engels’s matrilineal clan. 

Evenif some males were scepticalor 
couldpick out women who were realty 
menstrual, and not pregnant or breast¬ 
feeding, what the women, along with 
their brothers, are saying is that they 
are united: ‘Don’t even think about it - 
if you want anything to do with us, go 
and hunt and we’ll talk about it when 
you come back’ The women in effect 
fonn a picket line around the econom¬ 
ically valuable menstruating female; no 
hunter can cross the line until meat has 
beenbroughtback for everybody in the 
coalition 

This is a scientific theory, because 
it provides us with testable hypoth¬ 
eses, bringing together different 
fields of evidence: archaeology, fos¬ 
sils and hunter-gatherer ethnogra¬ 
phy 16 . The first prediction of the 
model is that the earliest evidence of 
symbolic behaviour will be a cosmet¬ 
ics industry, where people valued, 
sought out and utilised blood-red 
pigments. Secondly, this should be 
quite tightly correlated to the window 
of encepbalisation, roughly between 
500,000 and 150,000 years ago. 

The archaeological record, particular¬ 
ly the Middle Stone Age in southern 
Africa from around 140,000-150,000 
years ago, shows the widespread use 
of ochre. What we can see in south¬ 
ern Africa is almost surely the edge of 
a rippling ‘wave ’ from East and Cen¬ 
tral Africa, where modern humans 
evolved, and where sites containing 
ample red ochre go backover 300,000 
years. On many African archaeologi¬ 
cal sites ochre - for example, heavily 
worn ‘crayons’ - is found, chosen for 
its blood-red colour and used to make 
designs on bodies or skins. Recently 
announced sites in the Middle East 
have ochred shell beads dating to a 
100,000 years ago. 

What is our conclusion and how 
does it link to Engels’s work? Engels 
recognised that it was only through 
female alliances that male competitive 
sexual dominance could be over¬ 
thrown. He understood the absolute 
necessity of primitive communism, 
where everybody shares and stores 
in common, but this had to be based 
on sharing between sisters and relat¬ 
ed females. I think he and Marx would 
have been quite astonished - and de¬ 
lighted - that their revolutionary theo¬ 
ry has been vindicated by Darwinian 
selfish-gene science. 

The very first symbol of human 
solidarity was indeed the red flag • 
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CPB 


Money for old rope 


T he elevationofCommunist Par¬ 
ty of Britain chair Anita Halpin 
into the media spotlight over 
the last couple of weeks has been 
one of the more unlikely stories of 
the political year. 

Apparently unbeknown to her 
CPB colleagues, Halpin (also a 
member of the TUC general coun¬ 
cil and treasurer of the National 
Union of Journalists) inherited an 
important expressionist painting - 
Ernst Ludwig Kirchner’s ‘Berlin 
street scene’ - under Nazi restitu¬ 
tion laws as the sole surviving heir 
of a Jewish German shoe factory 
owner. The painting was then sold 
at Christie’s in New York on No¬ 
vember 9 for a cool £20.5 million. 
There is also the possibility that 
Halpin will pursue further artworks 
that her grandparents were forced 
to hand over to the Nazi regime. 

Of course, the mainstream media 
has made a few cheap jibes at 
Halpin’s and the CPB’s expense. The 
Daily Mirror was fairly representa¬ 
tive: “Some communists are more 
unequal than others now veteran 
agitator Anita Halpin has sold a paint¬ 
ing for £20.5 million. The arch enemy 
of capitalism was coy about what she 
will do with her windfall. But noth¬ 
ing’s too good for the workers, eh, 
comrade Halpin!” (November 11). 

The ‘point’behind these witticisms 
appears to be that it is somehow im¬ 
moral for a communist to have this 
amount of money. Frankly, this is bol¬ 


locks. Unfortunately, leftwing organ¬ 
isations do not inhabit a utopia of 
their own making, rather they have to 
function inside capitalist society. 
They need money, in other words. Of 
course, this can throw up contradic¬ 
tions and a communist organisation 
that pursues a financial balance sheet 
at the expense of its qualitative devel¬ 
opment is in serious trouble. Howev¬ 
er, if Anita Halpin has inherited this 
treasure chest and, as seems likely, 
chooses to boost the coffers of the 
CPB and the Morning Star (which is 
formally independent of the CPB and 
the main reason for the group’s exist¬ 
ence) in some fashion, bloody good 
luck to them. 

But what do Halpin’s newly ac¬ 
quired millions actually mean for the 
fiiture of the CPB ?This, after all, is not 
a particularly happy ship at the mo¬ 
ment, riven a s it is by a divide between 
a large ‘innovators’ minority (centred 
around Star editor John Haylett and, 
more uncertainly, general secretary 
Robert Griffiths), once keen to get into 
bed with Respect, and a ‘traditional¬ 
ist’ majority that wants to stick with 
the CPB’s past of automatically vot¬ 
ing for and working to ‘reclaim’ the 
Labour Party. Although, the majority’s 
main mouthpiece has been internation¬ 
al secretary JohnFoster, this wing also 
includes women’s organiser Emily 
Mann, bumbling industrial organiser 
Kevin Halpin and, last, but by no 
means least, Anita Halpin herself. 

CPB members have told me that 


there is currently a brooding sense 
of expectation as the organisation 
waits to see what Halpin decides to 
do with her bounty. Which, in the 
case of the CPB, means working out 
exactly what this means for its vari¬ 
ous factions and fiefdoms. 

Rob Griffiths began the day on 
which the news broke by disputing 
reports that comrade Halpin had 
sold the painting. According to The 
Guardian, Griffiths alleged “the 
misleading infonnation had been 
circulated by ‘former communists’” 
(November 10). This not only shows 
that Halpin had not kept Griffiths in the 
know over the sale, but also displays 
some unease on the part of the gener¬ 
al secretary: he probably hoped that 
the news was not true. Similarly, Hay¬ 
lett was approached by The Sunday 
Times'. “So what is Halpin like to work 
with? John Haylett ... was not effu¬ 
sive. ‘Very efficient and effective,’ he 
said. Did she have warmth? ‘Abso¬ 
lutely.’” For those of us who follow 
such events, these low-key respons¬ 
es have a certain factional imprint. 

Presumably Griffiths and Haylett 
fear that any future role that Halpin 
may have as the main financial bene¬ 
factor of the Morning Star! CPB may 
end up being used as a factional 
bludgeon against them. Haylett him¬ 
self has experience of such methods 
when he was sacked as Stai- editor in 
1998bythe managementcommittee of 
the People’s Press Printing Society, 
then led by Mary Rosser. The idea of 


actually working through political dif¬ 
ferences through open ideological 
struggle is alien to this group. Rather 
such differences are left to fester un¬ 
der a public show of unanimity, while 
leading figures attempt to use posi¬ 
tions and structures to shore up their 
particular faction. To that end, the 
fears of the ‘innovators’ are perhaps 
well founded. 

It is possible to fashion more pos¬ 
itive predictions. Perhaps Halpin’s 
millions will open up the ‘British’ 
road to glory for the CPB. Certainly, 
a significant amount of finance 
would secure the future existence 
of the organisation and the Morn¬ 
ing Star. On the other hand becom¬ 
ing the beneficiary of this money 
may well make the CPB’s organisa¬ 
tional crisis more acute. 

As we noted from CPB internal 
documents earlier this year, the lead¬ 
ership is worried that the group is 
literally fading away as it struggles 
with a dozy, inactive membership, 
while active members merely sustain 
structures that are unattractive to 
those outside a particular organisa¬ 
tional loop (‘Ever-decreasing cir¬ 
cles’, June 8). 

Even the organisation’s official Re¬ 
port of the 49th Congress (2006) 
notes: “We recognise that many com¬ 
rades in the party are playing a vital 
role in the broader labour movement, 
peace, solidarity, pensioners’ and anti¬ 
racist organisations, etc. Many there¬ 
fore find it difficult to play a role 


directly in party activities. However, 
this means that, with a small party 
membership, our resources are over¬ 
stretched most of the time. We have 
reached a critical point in our party’s 
development and if the problem is left 
unresolved, then we may see a de¬ 
cline in our work.” 

The danger is that any significant 
financial largesse from Halpin could 
make CPB members even less inclined 
to be active and bolster the bureau¬ 
cratic structures that people are not 
relating to. Why bother contributing 
to the annual ‘appeal’ with all that 
money swimming around HQ? Why 
bother rebuilding district structures 
from your own efforts? Can’t party 
centre just fund some full-timers for 
us? Ironically, in its current parlous 
state, the CPB’s ‘activity’wouldprob- 
ably benefit more from an acute finan¬ 
cial crisis that got its members either 
off their arses or away from presiding 
over dull trade union meetings into 
specific party work 

However, this would mean revers¬ 
ing the whole modus operandi of the 
CPB: its reliance on a set of external 
crutches (the trade unions, the Labour 
Party, a dull labour movement paper 
such as the Morning Star) to open up 
the British road to socialism. It is this 
programmatic flaw in theCPB’s make¬ 
up that consistently imperils any 
meaningful public activity. £20 billion 
in funds would not allow it to circum¬ 
vent this brutal reality • 

Lawrence Parker 


Dither Thomett? 



Alan Thor nett strategy inravels 


D ivisions are opening up in 
the ranks of the Internation¬ 
al Socialist Group /Socialist 
Resistance over its relationship 
with Respect. 

Most, dramatically, this has been 
illustrated by the recent resignation 
from Respect of Liam Mac Uaid, a 
leading ISG member in Tower Ham¬ 
lets. Announced on his own blog 
(http://macuaidblogspot.com), com¬ 
rade Mac Uaid claims that the final 
straw for him was the disgraceful way 
in which Respect’s Organising for 
Fighting Unions conference was 
stage-managed by the Socialist 
Workers Party. He argues that Re¬ 
spect has “become ever more hege- 
monised by the SWP”. 

No surprise there, one would think, 
given the SWP’s predilection for con- 
trol-freakery. Yet for comrade Mac 
Uaid the antics of the SWP seem to 
have come as something of a shock 
As with other Resistance supporters, 
the creation of Respect marked for 
Mac Uaid a clear turning point in left 
politics in Britain - a golden opportu¬ 
nity for it to put into practice the ‘left 
regroupment’ strategy of the so-called 
Fourth International (of which the ISG 
is the British section). Such was the 
promise of Respect, the ISG was pre¬ 
pared to act as the lackey of the SWP 
in destroying the Socialist Alliance. 

In fact the ISG’s leader, Alan Thor- 
nett, was positively joyous at the ear¬ 
ly achievements of Respect. As he put 
it, in ‘debate’with the SWP’sAlexCal- 
linicos, “Respect already has a bigger 
ex-Labour component than the SA 
achieved, for as well as the traditional 
Labour left, Respect has attracted 
many from the ethnic minority com¬ 
munities - the first time the left has 
managed to do this. Activists were 
strongly represented in the Respect 


candidates’ lists and are evident in 
Respect meetings, with new people 
also coming forward. But its vote is 
much wider than this layer.” 

He continued: “George Galloway’s 
expulsion for opposition to the war is 
the nearest thing we have had to a 
split in the Labour Party. With the stat- 
ureand credibility of an ex-Labour MP 
he brings with him an important chunk 
of the left Labour tradition” (www.isg- 
fi.org uk/what/wwtO 1 .htm). 

If this rather exaggerated view of 
Respect’s ability to attract those on 
the Labour left beggars belief, certain¬ 
ly comrade Thomett’s assessment 
that Respect had attracted members 
from ethnic minorities has a ring of 
truth about it. Indeed, Socialist Re¬ 
sistance has been gushing in its 
praise of the SWP and Galloway’s 
wooing of muslims, irrespective of the 
class position of its new recruits. 

Disagreeing with leading Fourth 
Internationalist Gilbert Achar in the 
pages ol International Viewpoint, 
Jane Kelly and Karen O’Toole ofSo- 
cialist Resistance took him to task 
for his “flawed” understanding of 
British politics. They maintained 
that “In areas such as east London 
and Birmingham, with large black 
and minority communities, Respect 
is now seen not only as the anti-war 
party, but also a left party, and is 
winning support. Part of this sup¬ 
port comes from the mosque, some 
of it from individual muslims and 
other ethnic minorities, but, either 
way, the majority of the support is 
working class” ( International View¬ 
point April 2005). 

Whilst such populist sentiments 
may have made those ISGers more 
closely aligned to the European 
centre of the FI than to Thornett 
wince, there was in public at least 


uniformity in the British section 
over the ‘electoral breakthrough’ 
made by Respect. 

However, there was just one snag 
The FI’s project of building broad 
anti-capitalist organisations (rather 
than avowedly Marxist ones) in¬ 
volved left unity in party formations 
like the Scottish Socialist Party. How¬ 
ever, the SWP has no interest in mak¬ 
ing Respect a properly functioning 
democratic party. Indeed, it is almost 
certain that if the SWP altered course, 
the populist formation would soon 
crumble. Can one see Galloway ac¬ 
cepting party discipline? 

So in time the ISG/Resistance has 
shifted from being loyal lieutenants of 
the SWP to being loyal critics. This is 
evidenced by its formation of the (vir¬ 
tually invisible) Respect Party Plat¬ 
form andits nose being put outof joint 
by the SWP at the last two conferenc¬ 
es. With no sign of a Respect news¬ 
paper appearing and with Respect 
being simply one of the SWP’s nu¬ 
merous ‘united fronts’, the ISG’s hope 
that Respect would become some¬ 
thing more than an on-off, SWP mask 
has simply fallen apart. 

Yet ironically it is just as much 
events north of the border that have 
sown disillusion in the ranks of the 
ISG as those in England and Wales. 
The SSP was the model to emulate, but 
with the poisonous atmosphere cre¬ 
ated by the Sheridan affair and the 
SWP’s open intention of forming a 
Respect mark two with the breakaway 
Solidarity, relations with the SWP 
have effectively broken down. 

This not only explains comrade’s 
Mac Uaid’s resignation from Re¬ 
spect, but why debate has broken out 
on the pages of the current edition 
of Socialist Resistance (November- 
December). Comrade Thomett, for all 


his criticisms of the project, still be¬ 
lieves that “The fight therefore has to 
continue to win Respect away from its 
current course of development.” Clear¬ 
ly, Thornett is not too pleased with 
Mac Uaid’s decision. 

Elsewhere in its pages are contribu¬ 
tions from other supporters. One 
comes from Tami Peterson, who takes 
the dithering Thomett to task for his 
perspective and says of Respect: 
“Every indication is that it is in termi¬ 
nal decline.” She goes on to argue that 
Resistance should “turn away” from 
Respect and immerse itself in the John 
McDonnell campaign for the Labour 
leadership and issues like the NHS. 

Clearly the ISG’s perspective has 
been shattered and, for Thomett at 
least, the Respect project has turned 
into a disaster. Whether an organi¬ 
sational split in its ranks will take 
place is too early to say. But it is 
clear from Mac Uaid’s action that dis¬ 


cipline has broken down in the ISG. 
The CPGB urges the ISG to stand up 
to the SWP within Respect, but with 
no illusions that it is anything other 
than a populist formation. At the 
same time, the ISG would do well to 
follow the example of People’s De¬ 
mocracy in Ireland and take a serious 
look at the debates we are having 
around our Draft programme and the 
building of the Campaign for a Marx¬ 
ist Party (see pH). All halfway hous¬ 
es, whether inside Labour or out, are 
bound to fail and produce demorali¬ 
sation and confusion. 

But, perhaps, this is expecting 
rather too much from a group that 
has traditionally sought to tail re¬ 
formist or non-working class move¬ 
ments and prostrate itself before 
bigger organisations. It is extreme¬ 
ly doubtful that the ISG could be¬ 
come heroes, even for a day • 

Cameron Richards 
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Difficult but 
refreshing alternative 

Joe Craig of the Irish group, Socialist Democracy, welcomes the 
formation of the Campaign for a Marxist Party, but wonders whether he 
might have misunderstood the politics of the CPGB ... 


A ttempts to unite the let in Ireland and 
elsewhere have invariably been 
based on seeking the unity of re¬ 
formists and revolutionaries on a reformist 
basis. Whenever those calling themselves 
revolutionaries have found themselves in a 
majority in such attempts, they have 
ditched their reason for the initiative, based 
on the idea of the united front, and org^n- 
isedon a reformist programme. In effect they 
unite to advance reformism, postponing the 
struggle for revolutionary Marxism into 
some indefinite future. 

Socialist Democracy has opposed this 
method. We have argued that Marxists 
should unite as Marxists, as revolutionar¬ 
ies, and debate out their differences in an 
honest, open and democratic manner. Ac¬ 
knowledging the deep distrust that exists, 
we have argued that such debate should 
start now, before organisational unity is 
begun, even though we recognise that 
common membership of an organisation 
tends to break down antagonism and dis¬ 
trust. In order to ‘get round’ this we have 
suggested unity in common campaigns 
that are based on the clear needs of the 
working class and do not involve compro¬ 
mising the interests of the class for the sake 
of unity with others. 

The true united front is unity of working 
class organisations pulling those of other 
classes behind them if possible, with free¬ 
dom of Marxists to voice their own pro¬ 
gramme in criticising the weaknesses of 
the reformists who lead it. Current unity 
initiatives invariably violate the united 
front method. They often involve unity 
based on avoiding an explicit class view 
of the issues engaged in and include Marx¬ 
ists refusing to fight for their views on the 
way forward for the sake of maintaining 
unity with those to their right. 

What appears as an honest attempt to 
implement a process of Marxist unity has 
begun in Britain with the settingup of a 
Campaign for a Marxist Party at a meeting 
in London on November 4. This meeting 
was sponsored by the supporters’ group 
of the journal Critique, the Democratic 
Socialist Alliance, Communist Party of 
Great Britain ( Weekly Worker), the maga¬ 
zine NewInterventious and the Revolution¬ 
ary Democratic Group (RDG). None of 
these are in any way sizeable organisa¬ 
tions, so the significance of the event was 
never gping to rest on the numbers attend¬ 
ing, but in the potential it might hold out 
for the future. 

We say this despite the assertion of 
Critique supporters that most real Marx¬ 
ists in Britain are not members of the cur¬ 
rent left groups - eg, the Socialist Workers 
Party and Socialist Party - but are inde¬ 
pendent activists, often ex-members of the 
latter organisations. Whether it is true or 
not that these people are the majority of 
Marxists in Britain today, they are not on 
the periphery or under the strong influ¬ 
ence of the organisers of the initiative, so 
it was no surprise that the attendance was 
small - around 40 people. 

The CPGB argued thatthe purpose of the 
CPGB and Weekly Worker was the same as 
the new campaign and there should there¬ 
fore be discussions between the new cam¬ 
paign and the CPGB with a view to fusion 
- not as a take-over, but as a merger based 
on mutual agreement on united tasks. To 
do any other would immediately call into 
question the whole basis of the project: 
unity yes, but not with them! This was 
agreed by the meeting. 


So how do we evaluate this initiative? 
While Socialist Democracy is in favour of 
the unity of Marxists around a revolution¬ 
ary programme, we do not fool ourselves 
into thinking that this will be an easy task, 
in Britain or Ireland We propose it because 
we think it is correct, not because it is eas¬ 
ier than unity on some opportunistic ba¬ 
sis. In the longer term it will undoubtedly 
prove more effective, but the attraction of 
opportunism is precisely its promise of 
quick gains that ultimately prove to be built 
on sand. The project in Britain is to be 
welcomed as an earnest attempt, even 
though it faces real difficulties. 

Although the parties to the London 
meeting agreed on the need to advance on 
the basis of a Marxist programme, it is not 
clear that real agreement about the nature 
of such a programme exists. Although tire 
second principle passed by the conference 
insists on the direct struggle for socialism, 
without the existence of any intermediate 
stages, at least two of the organisations 
have strategic conceptions that may con¬ 
flict with this. 

The Revolutionary Democratic Group 
gave out a leaflet at the conference that 
posed the need for a struggle for a demo¬ 
cratic republic in Britain. The CPGB has 
enunciated three principles on which a 
Marxist Party should be built, but none of 
them explicitly state the need for socialist 
revolution: ie, the destruction of the capi¬ 
talist state and its replacement by workers’ 
power based on the workers’ own organs 
of organisation. If Marxism couldbe abbre¬ 
viated to a single principle, it would be 
commitment to socialist revolution 

The CPGB’s insistence on the fight for a 
democratic republic, which they say can 
take various concrete forms, leaves open 
reformist conceptions that do not insist on 
the qualitative break involved in the change 
of class rule from the capitalist class to the 
working class, expressed in destroying the 
capitalist state and with the workers’ own 
organisations of struggle becoming the 
foundation of the new state. 

The CPGB see the dynamic of revolution 
as being the fight for extreme democracy. 
If this simply involves a conception of how 
the working class can be made aware of its 
class interests and the programme that 
flows from this, then perhaps there are no 
fundamental differences. If on the other 
hand it means that socialism is just extreme 
democracy then there is no reason to pos¬ 
it a revolutionary break in society. There 
would be no reason to insist on the coun- 
terposing of workers’ power to the most 
democratic capitalist institutions the capi¬ 
talists may invent to defend their system. 

In the latter schema the fight for ex¬ 
treme democracy can become an inevi¬ 
table stage that conflicts with the 
second principle passed by the confer¬ 
ence and proposed by Critique - that 
there are no intermediate stages be¬ 
tween capitalism and socialism. This 
semi-Stalinist notion of the potential of 
democracy has led the CPGB to put for¬ 
ward political demands that do not flow 
from anticipation of a direct fight for work¬ 
ing class rule and the conditions that 
must be created to assist this. Rather these 
notions lead to projects based on some 
distorted view of a perfect democracy. 

This is what may lie behind support for 
the ‘right’ of the racist, settler and colonial 
state of Israel to exist beside a Palestinian 
state. This two-state solution conceptual¬ 
ly can only involve acceptance of division. 


By putting forward the demand the CPGB 
cuts across the need to unite the working 
class around the demands of revolution¬ 
ary socialism. 

The same applies to the utterly reaction¬ 
ary position of the CPGB on Ire land which 
again invents undemocratic ‘democratic’ 
solutions that do not start from seeking the 
conquest of political power by the work¬ 
ing class. The call for working class power 
contradicts their call for repartition - a call 
that could only involve them being on the 
same side as imperialism and loyalism in 
fighting for such a project. The rest of the 
Irish working class, were it to embark on a 
mass political struggle for socialism, could 
not fail to oppose repartition and seek the 
defeat of imperialism and loyalism in pur¬ 
suit of its own interests. Only when one 
seeks a separate ‘democratic’ stage before 
socialism can such reactionary ideas come 
to the fore. 

We have had occasion to severely 
criticise the position of the CPGB on 
our website before and interested read¬ 
ers are invited to follow this up at 
www.socialistdemocracy.org/Debate/ 
DebateTwoNationsOnceAgain.html. 

But perhaps I have misunderstood the 
politics of the CPGB. In any case, this will 
hope fully be clarified in the work of the new 
campaign. If we have any advice to give 
the new project, we would only ask that it 
remember that Ireland used to be termed 
the ‘acid test’ of British revolutionaries. 
This did not mean Ireland was the most 
important question that they faced, but 
that it was one that tested their political 
conceptions and ruthlessly exposed defi¬ 
ciencies. That is why the Irish question 
should be high on their agenda. 

The second problem facing the cam¬ 
paign is of a more practical nature. Prov¬ 
ing the validity of pursuing an explicitly 
Marxist programme above that of reform¬ 
ist programmes advanced by larger left 
groups will not be easy. If the Marxist pro¬ 
grammatic approach is superior, how will 
this difference be demonstrated? When the 
class struggle is at a relatively low ebb, 
different programmes are not so easily tried 
and tested. There are obviously no guar¬ 
antees of success. 

The CPGB have themselves pointed to 
difficulties in reconciling their own per¬ 
spective - that it is the members of the ex¬ 
isting left organisations that will be the 
terrain on which the majority of British 
Marxists will be united - with that of the 
Critique group, which is much more dis¬ 
missive of this left membership. What are 
the implications of the two approaches? 
At the meeting one intervention ques¬ 
tioned the CPGB’s entry into Respect in 
order to implement their orientation. He 
described Respect as not something Marx¬ 
ists could support The tension between 
this and the much repeated need for hon¬ 
esty in the face of the working class was 
clear. Was the CPGB saying Respect was 
or could be a vehicle for advancing the 
interests of the working class? 

Whatever the problems, this initiative is 
new in recent history and will be watched 
with interest by militants seeking the uni¬ 
ty on a revolutionary basis of those claim¬ 
ing to be Marxist • 

The full versionof this article can be 
found on Socialist Democracy’s website: 
www.sociali stdem ocracy.org/ 
RecentArticles/RecentBritishMarxistsLa- 
unchACampaignForANewParty.html 


What we 
fight for 

■ Our central ai m is the organisation of com munis ts, revo- 
lutionary socialists and all politically advanced workers 
into a Communist Party. Without organisation the work¬ 
ing class is nothing; with the highestformof organisation 
it is everything. 

■The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Communist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-called ‘parties’ on 
the left. In reality they are confessional sects. Members 
who disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either that orface expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according to the principles of 
democratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek 
to achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. 
As long as they support agreed actions, members have 
the right to speak openly and form temporary or perma¬ 
nent factions. 

■ Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand againstall imperialist wars but constantly strive to 
bring to the fore the fundamental question - ending war 
is bound 14 ) with ending capitalism. 

■ Com munis tsare international ists. Every where we str ive 
for the closest unityand agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of all countries. We oppose every 
manifestation of national sectionalism. It is an interna¬ 
tionalist duty to uphold the princi pi e, ‘One state, one party’. 
To the extent that the European Union becomes a state 
then that necessitates EU-wide trade unions and a Com¬ 
munist Party of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor¬ 
dination. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxismas a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future ofhumanity atrisk.Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation andcrisis.Asaglobalsystem 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

■ The capitalist c lass wi II never w ill ingly allow their wealth 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote. 
They will resist using every means attheir disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliamentand winningthe biggest 
possiblewor king class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, 
forcibly if we m ust 

■ Communists fight for extreme democracy inall spheres 
of society. Democracy m ust be given a social content. 

■ We w ill use the m ost mil itantm ethods objecti ve c ircum- 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotl and and Wal es, a united, federal I reland and a U nited 
States of Eirope. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of the oppressed. Wom¬ 
en’s oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and 
the struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are 
justasmuch working class quest ions as pay, trade union 
rights and demands for high-quality health, housing and 
education. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the working class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as wit h Stali n’s Soviet U nion, it turns into 
its opposite. 

■ Socialism isthe first stage of the worldwide transition 
to communism - a system which knows neither wars, ex¬ 
ploitation, money, classes, states nor nations. Commu¬ 
nism is general freedom and the real beginning of hu¬ 
man history. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Clapping like 
trained seals 
aft People’s 
Assembly 



SWP 'no platform’ fiasco 


L ast weekend’s grandly named 
People’s Assembly saw the 
Socialist Workers Party adopt 
a highly contradictory position on 
the crucial question of defence of 
democratic rights, including the 
right to free speech. It also saw the 
SWP’s Weyman Bennett embar¬ 
rassed by his failure to ‘no platform ’ 
the British National Party when he 
took part in a discussion programme 
on national BBC radio with BNP lead¬ 
er Nick Griffin 

Around 600 gathered in the Camden 
Centre, Kings Cross, for the Stop the 
War Coalition event on Saturday No¬ 
vember 18. They unanimously agreed 
a declaration on ‘Islamophobia and 
the war on terror’, which called on the 
“people of Britain” to oppose attacks 
on muslims, demand the government 
“break completely with the foreign 
policy of the US administration” and 
“reject legislation directed against flee 
cultural and religious expression”. 

But this last call was totally at odds 
with the content of many of the plat¬ 
form contributions. Most speakers 
were adamant that Nick Griffin ought 
not to have been acquitted for exer¬ 
cising his right to “free cultural and re¬ 
ligious expression”. 

It was Respect councillor Oliur Rah¬ 
man who put it most crudely: “We 
want Nick Griffin to be locked up for 
the remarks he has made.” And 
Yvonne Ridley thought that “freedom 
of expression” was a “flimsy excuse” 
for not doing so. Anas Altikriti of the 
Muslim Association of Britain noted 
that “Our rights are being eroded day 
by day” - but that did not stop him re¬ 
gretting Griffin’s acquittal. 

I do not know who playwright David 
Edgar was referring to when he re¬ 
marked upon the “hypocrisy of those 
people who support freedom of 
speech when it suits them but don’t 
when it doesn’f’, but he was applaud¬ 
ed almost as loudly for saying that as 
were Rahman and Ridley for saying 
the opposite. Edgar noted that there 
have been “hard-fought, but inse¬ 
cure, recent victories” in defence of 
freedom of speech. So, rather than 
“beefing up the Racial and Religious 
Hatred Act”, we should be repealing 
the blasphemy laws, he said. 

However, the SWP is silent on the 
blasphemy laws and actually sup¬ 
ports the RRHA, both of which most 
certainly fall into the category of “leg¬ 
islation directed against free cultural 
and religious expression”. But, while 
the rank and file knew enough not to 
applaud Edgar too enthusiastically, 
they were generous in their support 
for Iraqi exile Sami Ramadani, who 
said “Don’t fall into the trap of fur¬ 
ther legislation against free speech.” 

But the biggest cheer from the as¬ 
sembled SWPerswentto leftwing pro¬ 
fessor, Stephen Rose, for proudly 
announcing his refusal to take part in 
Radio Four’s The moral maze discus¬ 
sion which featured Griffin. Rose 
urged us to write to complain to the 
BBC for giving Griffin a platform. 

One person who did not enthusias¬ 
tically applaud Rose was comrade 
Bennett, who, clearly unbeknown to 
the majority of those present, had tak¬ 
en part in The moral maze programme. 


Speaking on behalf of Unite Against 
Fascism, Bennett argued that racists 
should have no right to express their 
vile views and that the government 
should introduce further clampdowns 
to make sure they cannot do so. 

It is a pity that nobody explicitly and 
unambiguously argued against this 
whole position. The comrades just do 
not seem able to grasp that state at¬ 
tacks on the BNP today could well be 
replaced by an assault on our rights 
tomorrow. It is suicidal for our move¬ 
ment to give its approval to moves by 
our main enemy to equip itself with 
ever more draconian legislation which 
will be wielded against the working 
class sooner or later. It is as though 
the SWP trusts Blair and co only to 
use such weapons against the right! 

What about comrade Bennett? Was 
he right to appear on the same pro¬ 
gramme as Griffin? This is a question 
of tactics pure and simple, but it seems 
to me that it would have been foolish 
to spurn the opportunity of address¬ 
ing many thousands of listeners (a pity 
comrade Bennett was not up to the 
task - all bumble and stumble). It is, 
however, interesting that the SWP cen¬ 
tral committee, of which he is a mem¬ 
ber, gpve him the go-ahead to appear 
on the programme, despite its claimed 
adherence to the so-called ‘principle’ 
of‘no platfonu for fascists’. 

While this ‘conference’ may have 
exposed the SWP’s inconsistency, it 
failed to debate, let alone decide upon, 
anything approaching a concrete 
course of action in opposition to ei¬ 
ther the war or islamophobia. In the 
final speech of the day the SWP’s 
Chris Nineham announced what the 
SWP had already decided should be 
the next moves: a “mass day of pro¬ 
test at parliament early in the new year 
for troops out and against islamopho¬ 
bia”, a “coordinatedcampaign forcivil 
liberties” in the colleges - oh, and 
don’t forget the demonstration at 
Brize Norton airbase on December 2. 

Comrade Nineham also called for 
the “biggest possible coalition in 
British society” against islamopho¬ 
bia and for “proper local campaigns” 


- ie, rallies up and down the country 
similar to last Saturday’s. This con¬ 
tinuation of the SWP’s grand old 
Duke of York ‘strategy’ was perhaps 
best summed up byOli Rahman, who 
excels in parroting the SWP’s rally¬ 
ing cries: “Let’s start building for the 
next demonstration.” 

The only proposals that went be¬ 
yond the next agitational event came 
from the rump Workers Power in the 
form of two amendments to the dec¬ 
laration (one in the name of London 
Revolution). At the previous STWC 
jamboree - the ‘international peace 
conference’ of December 2005 - no 
amendments to the SWP-drafted dec¬ 
laration had been permitted and they 
were not invited this time. So it came 
as something of a surprise that the two 
WP speakers were permitted threemin- 
utes each to move their proposals. 

The first called for the organisation 
of “boycotts and blockades of mili¬ 
tary supplies”, as well as “the right for 
British troops to organise separately 
from their officers and to refuse to 
obey illegal and immoral orders”. On 
behalf of the steering committee, chair 
Andrew Murray rejected this for three 
reasons. Firstly the amendment was 
“disproportionate”, in that it was call¬ 
ing for a specific anti-war tactic when 
the declaration was dealing mainly 
with islamophobia. Secondly, it was 
calling for the anti-war movement to 
commit itself to something itcouldnot 
deliver. Thirdly calls for blockades 
and “mutiny” would “divide and 
weaken the movement”. 

This third reason for rejection (ad¬ 
vice obediently followed by the over¬ 
whelming majority of ‘delegates’) was 
the most telling. It was true that the 
first part at least of the WP call was 
no more than empty posturing; but if 
the movement were strong enough to 
organise an effective blockade or help 
win soldiers’ rights, would the SWP 
(albeit through Andrew Murray - its 
Stalinite mouthpiece) still condemn 
such demands for alienating all those 
pacifists, greens, muslims and liberals 
who spoke to the assembly? 

By contrast, comrade Murray - a 


member of the Morning Star’s Com¬ 
munist Party of Britain - had no diffi¬ 
cultyoffering the steering committee’s 
endorsement of the second amend¬ 
ment’s sufficiently vague call to “sup¬ 
port mass self-defence [of muslims] 
wherever necessary”. 

But that was all we gpt in terms of 
‘debate’. As expected, the ‘People’s 
Assembly’ was in reality a day-long 
rally. Aroundfive bourswere takenup 
by 23 platform speakers (excluding 
several extended ‘links’ from comrade 
Murray and co-chair Andrew Buigin), 
while 19 hand-picked speakers from 
the floor were squeezed into the re¬ 
maining hour - mostly naive and of¬ 
ten inarticulate students and young 
muslims, bolstered by the occasional 
SWPer setting them on the straight 
and narrow. 

To give this massively extended 
rally the appearance of a conference, 
the ‘business’ of the day was divided 
into three sections - ‘The war on ter¬ 
ror and its consequences’, ‘Resisting 
war and islamophobia’ and ‘Organis¬ 
ing to stop the backlash’. Observant 
readers will notice the overlap, partic¬ 
ularly between the last two, and, of 
course, there was no discernible dif¬ 
ference between the type of speech¬ 
es delivered in any session. 

Apart from the contradictory views 
on free speech, there were a couple of 
other disagreements. For example, the 
unanimously passed declaration la¬ 
belled the current establishment at¬ 
tacks on muslims as “essentially 
racist”. Kate Hudson, chair of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
and, like comrade Murray, a member 
of the CPB, read out some overtly rac¬ 
ist imperialist propaganda from the 
middle of the last century and said this 
was “just like today”. 

However, Abdul Rehman Malik, 
editor of the muslim magazine Q 
News, said: “Don’t go down the road 
of hysterics” (notin direct response 
to comrade Hudson, I might add) - for 
him “islamophobia is not racism”, al¬ 
though it “sits alongside” it. 

Lindsey German’s contribution to 
the discussion on racism was to say 


that if ghettos are a problem “it’s be¬ 
cause the whites moved out, not the 
blacks moved in”. This was the kind 
of inane statement that brought a 
knee-jerk show of approval from the 
SWP rank and file - who also, by the 
way, applauded a 9/11 conspiracy the¬ 
orist for saying it was not muslims 
who were responsible for bringing 
down the twin towers. 

Meanwhile, Salma Yaqoob said that 
the Campaign for Racial Equality was 
in its “death throes” and was “now 
more of a problem than a solution”. An 
alternative was needed to defend mul- 
ticulturalism, she declared - as if the 
official multiculturalist agenda of cele¬ 
brating and promoting difference could 
be anything other than divisive. 

Nevertheless, multiculturalism was 
just about universally upheld by eve¬ 
rybody who referred to it. In relation 
to the veil, the agreed declaration did 
not content itself with the right of 
muslim women to choose their dress. 
It positively acclaimed their decision 
to coverup: “We affirm that such di¬ 
versity in fact makes an important 
contribution to the overall develop¬ 
ment of our society.” 

As with previous such events or¬ 
ganised by the STWC, there was one 
particular gaping hole amongst all the 
rhetoric - not a singlementionofwork- 
ers, the working class or socialism. 
True, Salma Yaqoob did suggest that, 
as well as the war and islamophobia, 
the STWC should focus on the “is¬ 
sue of class”. Poverty was being “ma¬ 
nipulated” to whip up prejudice, which 
was why she thought the joint state¬ 
ment from the Trade Union Congress 
andMuslimCouncilofBritain to work 
together for “workplace justice” and 
against islamophobia was so timely. 

That was about as good as it got. 
But the total absence of what should, 
after all, he central to the ‘revolution¬ 
ary Marxists’ of the SWP and CPB did 
not stop Andrew Murray from ending 
proceedings by proclaiming the Peo¬ 
ple’s Assembly to have been a “trium¬ 
phant meeting that will be the start of 
the turning of the tide” • 

Peter Manson 
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